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PANDORA 





PROLOGUE 
WAR IS DECLARED! 


|e come to invite you, Mr. Kennedy, to 
attend the Charity Ball at the Blackstone 
mansion—you know—opposite the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.” 

Our visitor was an exceptionally alert and 
earnest type of man, spare and tall, of the 
Middle Western type. My first thought was 
that it was another dun for Kennedy to sup- 
port something by a contribution. 

“But I don’t care much for dancing,” Craig 
avoided. “Personally, it seems to me a waste 
of time.” He paused. ‘“Or—worse!”’ 

The man gazed about the laboratory, took 
in all the marvelous scientific apparatus—the 
electric furnace, the sterilization apparatus, 
the racks of test tubes, beakers, shelves of 
bottles and jars over the laboratory table, 
everything that Kennedy had gathered in his 
years of warfare of science against crime. 
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“You will accept, I hope, when I tell you 
who I am and why I am here.’ The man 
folded back the lapel of his coat and there I 
could see a silver badge. “My name is Gaunt 
—Gordon Gaunt—of the Department of 
Justice.” 

Craig straightened up from bending over a 
little glass carbon condenser, wiped his hands, 
and nodded to the visitor who had walked in 
unannounced upon us with this invitation to 
one of New York’s most exclusive social 
events. It was indeed strange and unex- 
pected. He waited for Gordon Gaunt to say 
more. 

Slowly and carefully the man unrolled what 
proved to be an enlargement from a photo- 
graph. As he held it out I saw the picture of 
a huge factory surrounded by a high wall with 
a fence on top of it. Great chimneys tower- 
ing in the air were belching forth clouds of 
smoke. I could make out workmen in the fac- 
tory yard, so sharp was the definition even in 
the enlargement. What caught my eye was 
a sort of great retort on the roof of one of the 
buildings, the main building. 

“This is what you might call an aérial map. 
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{t was taken with a telescopic lens from an 
airplane flying over the great Fabrikwerken 
plant in the heart of Centrania, in Europe.” 
He placed a pencil on one point. ‘Here, you 
will see, they have a man guarding the en- 
trance. No one gets in or out of the plant 
without being known.” 

Gaunt paused. 

“Why this secrecy?” inquired Kennedy, 
deeply interested. “This is a wonderful 
plant.” 

“Indeed it is—marvelous.” The man low- 
ered his voice. “It is not known generally yet 
that we in America have learned of the new 
International Catalytic Company. But this 
is its headquarters, its first plant. By the 
way, speaking of the dance. There is one 
name among the promoters in the younger 
set—er—do you know Pandora Paget?” 

“Ves. At least I have known the Paget 
family for some years—bankers.” 

Gaunt nodded. “Then you know that Amos 
Paget is one who has literally built up a for- 
tune by capitalizing every high-brow idea 
that has a financial nuisance value, built up a 
fortune by those things conceived by the re- 
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formers as destructive of some vested interest. 
He is the most constructive reformer I know 
anything about—has constructed a fortune of 
several millions for himself by selling out 
radicalism when it has put the fear of God 
into the heart of the capitalist. I am afraid 
his daughter is a chip off the old block. You 
know daughters are said to inherit from 
fathers.” 

Kennedy was listening attentively. “I 
don’t just follow you, sir. What has the 
Charity Ball to do with this plant in Cen- 
trania—and Pandora Paget?” 

“Just this. There’s a group that is trying 
to form a new political party to be known as 
the American Liberals. They have enlisted 
Pandora to enlist the smart younger set, give 
the party a foothold with the younger genera- 
tion of the ‘best’ society. 

“Liberalism in this case is undermining 
Americanism in a very subtle manner. De- 
mocracy is to fasten on us a crushing indus- 
trial tyranny. You know, all wars are not 
fought with shells and explosives. Some are 
peaceful. All invasions are not with armies 
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and navies. Some are waged by export of 
goods—and people... . 

“We, in Washington, know that prepara- 
tions are under way quietly in Centrania for 
a war that will reduce our dollars, our indus- 
tries, our people to a state of economic vas- 
salage to Centrania and its bankers. There is 
a certain invention that those people have— 
we know nothing of it more than that it ex- 
ists—which they are preparing to release. 

“Working in this American Liberal party, 
underground, are those preparing the way 
for the release of this thing. One of the first 
things is by peaceful penetration into the 
ranks of so-called fashionable society—this 
very set of bankers and brokers, lawyers, 
leaders of great industries—through the con- 
version of their women to these warped lib- 
eral ideas. At the moment when the morale 
is broken they expect to launch this revolu- 
tionary invention upon us. 

“We do not know what it is. But we are 
informed that their representatives are among 
those at this ball, perhaps among the very 
patrons and patronesses!”’ 

Kennedy was listening attentively. Some- 
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how, I gained the idea that he had already 
received an inkling from other sources of just 
the startling thing this man was driving at. 
He said nothing, however; merely iistened, 
encouraging. 

Gaunt leaned over, his finger tapping the 
aérial photograph as he lowered his voice in 
earnest pleading. 

“Kennedy, through this International Cata- 
lytic Company they have declared war on 
every American industry that has chemistry 
as its basis, and that involves products worth 
between ten and twelve billions of dollars a 
year!” 

Gaunt rolled that word “billions” around 
his tongue as if it gave him a sensation of 
alarm. 

“My orders to you, Kennedy, from the 
President himself, are to locate their repre- 
sentative here in America—extract from him 
the secret of this invention—at any cost!” 

Gaunt laid down the photograph solemnly. 

“Will you take the case?” 

Kennedy cleared his throat. 

“For you—for myself, even—no.” 

Gaunt’s face clouded. But suddenly he 
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brightened. He must have been a mind- 
reader. 

“For the government—my America—yes! 
. . . I will even accept the invitation to the 
Charity Ball at the Blackstones’!”’ 


CHAPTER I 
THE BUTTERFLY BALL 


O ME there was something like the still- 

ness that presages storm, like the sudden 

drop of temperature in a fever patient that 

indicates collapse, like the burst of flame in 

a burning building, soaring, beautiful and 
breath-taking, before the roof falls in. 

I scented trouble; I felt it about me. At 
times my mind simply cannot be comfort- 
able, for no perceptible physical reason. I 
was not ill, yet about my collar and wrists I 
felt warm and moist; about the roots of my 
hair the nerves of my forehead twitched and 
burned. It affected my speech, robbed me of 
my usual audacity and poise. I was tense 
with an intuitive foreboding. 

As Kennedy and I entered the Conrad 
Blackstone house I felt tragedy stalking in at 
our side, stalking in as a guest of frivolity. 


For Conrad Blackstone, of the Blackstones, 
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newcomers in New York society, was giving a 
ball—a Butterfly Ball. To be anybody so- 
cially one must receive a card for the Butter- 
fly Ball. It was to be the largest and most 
beautiful of the season—and it was for char- 
ity, sweet, exclusive charity. 

“The debs, the sub-debs and the post-debs 
have been planning for this for weeks.” I 
spoke as the glowing animated scene before us 
unrolled like a scroll. 

Outside, the grinding of brakes of high-pow- 
ered shining motors, the simplicity of man- 
ners of the very rich, the low voices of the 
matrons, the happy, excited chatter and chaff 
of enthusiastic flappers of society as they 
made their exit from the cars at the curb and 
passed up to the well-lighted entrance. 

But I marked the silence that seemed to 
absorb them once they entered. For some 
reason Kennedy took his time. He was 
watching, watching too carefully for plain 
social interest. What or whom did he expect 
to meet in that crowd? 

The ballroom was like a tangible dream. 
Everything that ingenuity and lavish wealth 
could suggest and accomplish to make more 
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striking an already beautiful ballroom had 

been done. Stately columns were wreathed 

with garlands of brilliant flowers. Across the 

arches of the room festoons of bright flowers 

and green were hung. It made me think of 

the Indian legend: 

“All the lilies of the prairie, all the wild flowers of the 
forest, 

When on earth they fade and perish, blossom in that 

heaven above us.” 

The soft tinkling of the fountain in the cen- 
ter of the room was musical. But the bizarre 
effect that caught my eye was the birds and 
butterflies given their freedom and flying 
sometimes frantically, always gracefully, 
about the room. The wide downward sweep 
of the birds in their flight furnished much 
amusement to the young people below. 

Lights had been covered with butterflies 
made of gauze, and at one end of the room a 
huge balcony built to conceal the musicians 
was covered with fragrant blossoming plants. 
The floor was perfect, the music softly seduc- 
tive, the brilliant-hued gowns of the girls 
glowed with a greater richness of colors in_ 
contrast with the somber garments of the | 
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men. Along the entire other end of the room 
was a second balcony where one could retire 
to watch the dancers and fun below. From 
there one could see, suspended high in the 
center of the room, a huge golden butterfly 
with radiant mica-covered gauze wings, auto- 
matically controlled so that they fluttered 
with a pleasing regularity. The eyes glowed 
brilliantly with lights of many watts. ° 

About the walls were rare tapestries, Au- 
busson and Gobelin, depicting scenes of felic- 
ity to a group of people who needed very 
little suggestion on the subject. 

“Craig!” I whispered, “look at that girl! 
She is, without exception, the most beautiful 
creature I have ever seen. Who is she?” 

I stood staring, forgetful of manners, 
everything. Her beauty was intoxicating, en- 
thralling, absorbing. The mere entrance of 
the girl had been as it were a signal for mas- 
culine attention. Like a magnet she drew 
men to her. What a face for an artist—what 
a form for a sculptor—what grace to inspire 
the poet to singing words and rippling 
phrases! Even Kennedy was startled by the 
radiant vision. 
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Of slenderness that made one dream of 
willow branches swaying over pools in the 
green meadows, of medium height, she car- 
ried her head proudly, like Easter lilies grac- 
ing the altar on Holy Sunday. One would 
dare take no liberties with that girl, yet there 
was a gentleness about her that was disturb- 
ing. How she could play on the feelings and 
imagination of a lover! 

Her hair was golden, with bronze shades in 
its waving locks. It was bobbed, but with an 
individuality that charmed. Nature never 
intended it to be as the mode to-day, straight 
and sleek. It curled in ringlets, soft and 
baby-like, about her brow, hiding her rosy 
shell-like ears. Her eyes were shiny pools of 
blue in which one caught the gleam of intel- 
ligence, mischief, and understanding. Her 
face was a delicate oval. Over the soft cheeks 
warm flushes passed with her varying emo- 
tions. It seemed as if an emptiness, a void, 
were there when she became lost in that 
crowd of guests. 

It was an enchanting scene. It seemed im- 
possible that back of such glamour, back of 
the music, the lights, the beautiful gowns, 
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and happy laughter, lurked a menace, dour 
and devastating and unknown. 

Suddenly a couple seemed to detach them- 
selves from the gay throng. They were ad- 
vancing in our direction, it happened. 

“See who is coming!” asided Kennedy to 
me. “That's Townsend Woodward, Walter, 
one of the richest five men, if not the richest 
man in the country, perhaps in the world to- 
day!” 

I knew him for an indomitable personality, 
dominating, shrewd, industrious, a born pro- 
moter and organizer, the last word in effi- 
ciency in exploiting railroads, coal, oil, suc- 
cessful in everything he touched. He could 
not fail, for back of him he had the resources 
to put over failures into forced success. 

“T’ve always been interested in that man, 
Craig,” I returned. “I’ve never met him, so- 
cially. Have you? Always I have had to in- 
terview him, and his statements were very 
guarded. What I would not give for an in- 
formal talk once with that man! Here he 
comes now.” 

“Veg... . Do you see who is with him? 
The beauty of the evening! With the ladies 
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the same as in business—he takes off the 
cream. Yes, I have spoken with him several 
times, Walter. A strange, contradictory char- 
acter. In spite of his success, he is without 
that vision into the nebulous future of science 
that means everything for continued su- 
premacy in life, even for mere survival, as life 
has become to-day. He rather sneers at my 
scientific detection of crime. He calls it mere 
modern claptrap. Not that I think, myself, 
it is of such overwhelming importance. But 
the spirit is indicative of the man. He wins 
by sheer weight of mettle, forcing things 
across, by dominating.” > 

As the couple neared us Woodward looked 
up at Craig for a moment reflectively, then 
greeted us both with warmth. He had the tact 
to make no enemies, only friends who might 
operate effectively in his life. It was as 
though he considered an instant that it might 
be that these men some day might be useful 
instruments to him. 

“Good evening, Kennedy,’ he smiled, 
heartily. “Have you any little germs or any 
little new-fangled machines with you to-night 
to detect the newest criminal?” He turned 
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and whispered to the beautiful girl at his side. 
She was studying Kennedy closely. She 
nodded. “Pandora,” he said, deferentially, 
“allow me to present Mr. Kennedy. Miss 
Paget, Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Jameson.” 

My heart sank for the conservative, think- 
ing people. This girl, this beauty, was one 
of the strongest and most subtle weapons the 
American Liberal party could have chosen. 
I could tell instinctively from Kennedy’s face 
and manner that he was delighted to meet her 
and under just such circumstances. It seemed 
fateful again that we should take the initial 
trick in the/game being secretly played 
against our nation’s welfare and honor. To- 
night hearts were trumps. 

For the first time I saw a girl whose face 
was transcendent over the gown she wore. 
I had not noted the velvety suppleness of its 
light-blue folds until I now saw how it en- 
hanced her wonderful blond beauty. There 
was nothing in Pandora’s game of hearts 
neglected. 

A moment or two of repartee and Wood- 
ward asked Pandora to dance. As they turned 
away to the soft strains of a waltz I marveled 
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at the youthful appearance of Townsend 
Woodward. As a banker, organizer, the 
greatest factor, without doubt, in the indus- 
trial and financial life of the country, he 
looked to be more years under forty than he 
actually was past it. 

My eye followed Pandora and Woodward. 
“He dances with the vim and grace of any of 
the youngsters,” I had to admit to Kennedy. 
It was easy to see the budding romance. 

They encircled the ballroom floor several 
times. Pandora’s excitement and love of 
pleasure were growing with the rhythm of the 
dance. They had reached the far end of the 
floor, by the musicians’ baleony. Each face 
was animated, happy. 

From the balcony at the other end I saw a 
tall, handsome youngster, only a few years 
older than Pandora, lean over the rail. Sud- 
denly his face clouded, his fingers clenched 
the edge of the balcony as if he could have 
wrenched the rail loose, perhaps flung it; his 
lips pressed tightly together. Then he 
turned quickly, hastened down the steps, 
slipped deftly and courteously through the 
increasing throng of dancers as once a couple 
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of years ago I had seen him start with the 
ball without interference from a scrimmage 
and run, sometimes forward and sideways at 
once, eighty-three yards to plant the ball over 
the line for a Princeton touchdown. 

I saw that Kennedy, too, had seen what I 
saw. “Do you know him, Walter?” he asked. 

“T should say I do. He is the man you, 
everybody was reading about in the papers 
two years ago this fall. He had the whole 
cheering section yelling for him: ‘We want a 
touchdown!’ The slipperiest, fastest back on 
any Eastern college team. That’s Lee Wynd- 
ham,” 

“So?” Kennedy raised his eyebrows a frac- 
tion of aninch. “Is he wealthy? What does 
he do now?” 

“T should say he was chasing Pandora. 
But Pandora is a fast worker. He is supposed 
to be an industrial chemist. I said industrial 
—not industrious. He’s sadly out of training, 
I understand—has not come through in the 
business world as it was predicted he would. 
He’s far from success. Like most youngsters 
of to-day, he is jazz crazy, can’t seem to get 
his mind down to work. In the old days it 
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was wine and women. To-day it is jazz and 
Janes.” 

Kennedy was thoughtful. “Gaunt swears 
there is an organized production of jazz, those 
who consciously seek to destroy the fiber and 
fabric of old American ideals and life... . 
I suspect Wyndham is a brilliant victim. He 
would be such—he is a chemist. They would 
want to be sure of him.” 

I shook my head. ‘Organized or not, I do 
not know. But I do know, Craig, such seeds 
of demoralization fall on fertile ground often. 
You see, Wyndham has enough money not to 
feel the scourge of necessity for work. He is 
philandering with the devil. If there would 
only something happen to that boy to waken 
him to his responsibilities! But he is the king 
of Jazzmania!”’ 

“Look, Walter. Watch him now.” 

Wyndham had approached Pandora and 
Woodward. There was nothing to this man if 
he had not audacity. They slowed up as he 
approached. Kennedy managed to saunter 
nearer and I was at his elbow. 

“Pandora, may I?” His tone was one worth 
money to a matinée idol on the stage. His 
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eyes were eyes a hero in pictures might have 
delighted to close-up. “Surely, Woodward, 
you don’t mind a little cut in? I haven’t had 
a dance, not a part of a dance, with Pandora 
to-night. Once around, Woodward; and I’ll 
bring you back, Pandora.” 

Pandora hesitated, still in the dance posi- 
tion. 

But Woodward did not choose to stop for 
the younger rival. He turned quickly to re- 
sume the dance. Pandora fell into step as if 
nothing had happened. Wyndham might 
have youth, but Woodward had the girl. 

Woodward turned toward the crestfallen 
Wyndham. Over his shoulder he shot back 
with almost the trace of a sneer, “Young man, 
it’s just one million to one that you’ll never 
again cut into a dance of Pandora and my- 
self.” He paused, turned. ‘With her per- 
mission”—he bowed, and Pandora nodded a 
smiling affirmative, as he went on—‘I may 
tell you, Wyndham, that Pandora is about to 
have her parents announce to your bright set 
of young people that we are engaged!” 

They whirled away silently. Wyndham 
was for the moment blanched, quiet, suffer- 
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ing as from a shock of a shell. He turned and 
made his way toward a group of girls waiting 
for partners at the other end of the room, but 
he did not see them. He was seeing red. 

Somehow I thought of another Pandora 
who had stirred up so much excitement for 
an older man. 


CHAPTER II 
THE VORTEX 


S THE evening progressed, the spirits of 
the people seemed to expand. The 
more decorous waltz with its seductiveness 
was discarded. Now the violent dances, fas- 
cinating in their sex allure, were the favorites. 
The motive for the ball was most commend- 
able, but the ball itself was developing into a 
mad revel. The young were wild, but the 
middle-aged were wilder. 

“What can we expect from the rest of the 
country, Walter,’ remarked Kennedy, keenly 
watching, “if these people who represent the 
best colleges, the foremost clubs, who are able 
to grasp all the advantages of a country as 
prosperous as ours since the World War set 
this example?” There was a wondering ex- 
pression in Craig’s eyes as if he, too, were see- 
ing definitely what I had felt when I entered. 

The gowns of the women were beautiful, 

21 
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but there was a dearth of material and it 
seemed as if the older women wore less than 
the younger. Textiles suffered, and so did 
morals. By this time, too, many of the young 
people were seeking quiet places to pet be- 
tween dances, and chaperons there were none. 
It was fortunate, I felt, for the young. There 
was no telling what they might have learned 
from the chaperons. 

Kennedy suggested that we seek out our 
host for a few moments. 

“You know,” I remarked, “Conrad Black- 
stone is a conservative banker in finance, but 
liberal in his political views and in inter- 
national affairs. He is of the type of broad- 
minded pacifist.” 

Craig turned on me suddenly. “To the 
scientist there isn’t any such thing. Racial 
ambitions, nationalism, and avarice are funda- 
mentals. Nations are just collections, aver- 
ages of individuals. And ambition and self- 
ishness are the mainsprings of development 
and progress. Humanity is the tree with the 
perfect bark and the solid heart. The broad- 
minded pacifists are the borers that weaken 
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so others can destroy, so that the storm can 
snap the tree.” 

As we approached Blackstone, he was 
busily talking to three very pretty girls. He 
saw us coming and seemed relieved. 

“Too much beauty at a time goes to the 
head,” I whispered. 

Kennedy smiled at my remark. Other 
things besides beauty had been going to the 
heads of many at the ball. 

“Just the man I want, Kennedy! I want 
to dance and I can’t dance with three young 
ladies at the same time. Help me out. 
Claire, you take Mr. Kennedy. Shirley, Mr. 
Jameson.” 

It was done swiftly and deftly. 

“T don’t blame him,” I heard Kennedy say 
as he swung away with Claire. “I too would 
rather be with one girl three hours than with 
three girls one hour!” 

“Mr. Jameson, I have heard of you and Mr. 
Kennedy so often. You know we’re going to 
do a little special dancing act later on in the 
evening and it is nice to know some of the 
folks before we dance. It seems I can dance 
better. May I dance for you?” 
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The big brown eyes of the girl were raised 
to mine distractingly. Of course I agreed. 

“But Claire Bergen is the star dancer—the 
girl with Mr. Kennedy. It was realiy Claire 
who got us into the Follies. That girl could 
dance a man’s head off—to say nothing of his 
bankbook.” She laughed musically, frankly. 
I was rather amused at my little partner. 
“Let me teach you some new Charleston 
steps? It isn’t crowded here.” 

She knew the steps all right, and I learned 
them easily, too. But some of them seemed 
to me as if they needed a marriage license and 
an alderman. No minister would stand for 
them. But everybody was doing the same or 
worse. So I suppose there was nothing over 
which to worry. 

Kennedy seemed successfully leading about 
his pretty partner, seemed intensely inter- 
ested in all she was saying. 

“Who is the girl with Woodward, the 
banker?” graceful little Shirley asked me, 
rather enviously, I thought. 

“Oh, that’s Pandora Paget.” 

Shirley thought for a minute. “Isn’t she 
beautiful! No wonder the richest guy here 
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falls for her! She hasn’t danced with anyone 
else.” 

The music was over. Both Claire and 
Shirley were claimed by others. The girls 
from the Follies were popular. 

“That girl, Claire Bergen, is no fool; she 
has a head on her,’ commented Craig when 
we were alone again. ‘Seems to know every- 
body.” 

“Tt looks to me as if you knew a few here 
yourself, Craig. I didn’t realize how much 
wealth your cases had brought you in contact 
with.” 

We were making our way to the dimly 
lighted conservatory for a smoke. It was a 
large, irregular, glass-inclosed room filled 
with rare plants, and easy wicker chairs had 
been placed about. Young dancers were 
holding their less enthusiastic petting parties 
publicly and enjoying it. We sought to avoid 
them as we strolled over to an ell in the con- 
servatory. 

I thought it was rather isolated, but I found 
that others had thought so, too. Before we 
realized it we found that Pandora and Lee 
Wyndham were there first. They seemed to 
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be the only unhappy people there. From 
where we halted suddenly back of some palms, 
it seemed he was importuning her to dance, to 
walk with him, to give him any small favor. 
It was evident that Lee Wyndham had loved 
her in his frivolous way. 

“Oh, Pandora, can you forget all the things 
we were to each other when we were kids— 
what you promised me then?” 

“Pish tush, Lee! That mud-pie sweetheart 
stuff went out with the war. It just isn’t 
done. I must be thrilled, swept off my feet, 
by aman I can respect. You are supposed to 
be a chemist. What have you done? Noth- 
ing! Just forget all this love stuff and go to 
work. Get into the game and forget me.” 

She looked about as if expecting some one 
momentarily. An instant later I saw who it 
was. Townsend Woodward was carrying ices. 

“Ts that little jazz boy bothering you again, 
Pandora? Wyndham, I thought you under- 
stood how things were with us. Pandora 
doesn’t want you. Can’t you see that? Why 
not pick out one of those girls in there?” He 
nodded backward at the gay crowd in the ball- 
room. 
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“T love Pandora.” It escaped Wyndham 
before he could check it. Then suddenly he 
turned. “I’ll take your suggestion, Pandora. 
Tl forget you!” 

The girl looked at the boy curiously and 
started. 

I flashed a smile at Craig. “It is all right, 
Craig, to tell some one to forget you. But 
when that some one proceeds to do so, it isn’t 
quite flattering. Oh, these girls to-day!” 

“Walter, it isn’t these girls to-day. It goes 
deeper than that. The proposition is not what 
is the matter with the girl of to-day. What 
is the matter with the girl of to-day is not the 
girl at all—no matter what it is she may be 
doing. It is the man of to-day. If the man 
of to-day were awake to what is going on 
in the world about him, if he were what he 
should be, if he amounted to anything, the 
girl of to-day would measure up, would be all 
that she should be. The oe is not with 
the girl—it is with the man.’ 

“That’s not very flattering to the women, in 
a sense, Craig.” 

“But it is true, I think. Oh yes, it is flat- 
tering when you realize that it is for the 
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woman of to-day to make the man of to-mor- 
row what he should be, that she can do it— 
with the partnership of the man. Only, 
woman will be no better than man makes 
her.” 

“To tell you the truth,” I avoided Ken- 
nedy’s abstruse proposition, “I feel Pandora 
has been a bit unfair to that boy. And Wood- 
ward has been a boor, Craig.” 

Kennedy shook his head doubtfully. “Pan- 
dora represents the right of free choice in lov- 
ing. And Woodward means strength, ability, 
and power. She admires those things in a 
man and gives her love where she finds them. 
That may be all that is back of it.” 

We could still hear snatches of their con- 
versation. 

“Pandora, don’t let that jazz partner worry 
you. Now we are to tackle the big things of 
life—together—you with your mind and your 
beauty—I with—power.” 

“But, Townsend, he looked all eyes when I 
refused him even a dance. If anything should 
happen to him I would feel so sorry—we had 
good times together. But he is interested in 
nothing serious. I have tried my best to get 
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him interested in the American Liberal party 
—and he calls it all rot. Well, that is a hobby 
of mine—and I don’t like it.” 

“Don’t let that make you remorseful. 
You know in your heart as well as I do, Pan- 
dora, no real girl wants to marry her jazz part- 
ner—nor does a real man marry the girl who 
constantly smokes cigarettes and laps up the 
bootleg as he amuses himself with her.” 

He placed his arm about her shoulder, drew 
her fair head up, and gave her a long, fervid 
kiss. 

Pandora rose hastily as the music started 
again. “Come, Townsend, let us get in it. 
Only the very moony people or the senile 
would keep out of this fox-trot. Hurry!” 

I thought she acted thus to cover her con- 
fusion. Woodward was as successful and re- 
sourceful in wooing as he had been in busi- 
ness. But he used the same proprietary 
method with a girl as he did with oil, coal, 
and pigs. In business he lacked vision. In 
love he lacked tact and delicacy. He was 
dominant. 

“What do you make of him now, Craig?” I 
asked. 
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“Just what £ made of him at first. He 
vaguely realizes his inadequacy, but he can 
see nothing but a return to the conservative 
old virtues of the past. He does not stop 
there, however. He is a wizard of efficiency 
with what he has. His inferiority complex 
takes the form of believing that science has 
gone about as far as it can go, that progress 
will come in organization, domination, that 
decay will come only from lack of character, 
decay of hierarchy. He has only half the 
truth,” Craig concluded. 

“T think I get you. He is semi-conscious of 
his own deficiencies, and for that reason de- 
spises young Wyndham, who might have de- 
veloped this vision which he himself lacks, 
except for the life of frivolity that wastes 
young America to-day and into which Wynd- 
ham has been drawn.” 

“Drawn as into a vortex,” interrupted 
Craig. “And the maddening thought back of 
it all is that Woodward himself cannot wholly 
escape the vortex.” 

Again I felt it, felt enveloped with forebod- 
ing thoughts. Our errand here to-night had 
given me the blues, quite different from the 
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jazzy blues that had been played by Black- 
stone’s wonderful orchestra. 

My attention was suddenly diverted. 
Musical chimes rang out from somewhere 
overhead. There was a rush to the ballroom 
and then silence. A sweet clear voice broke 
the stillness. 

“T have been asked to give the Lurid Love 
Dance.” It was Claire Bergen speaking. 
“We have danced enough, eaten enough, 
drunk enough”—there was laughter from the 
young people scoffing at the defeat of pro- 
hibition—‘and loved enough to appreciate 
my dance. It portrays the birth of love and 
its death. I use seven veils.” 

There was some tittering, but for the most 
part silence of anticipation. People were 
waiting for a new thrill. 

The music began, something sweet and 
dainty, just a flute solo. Claire came romp- 
ing in, a beautiful, dazzling girl, romping with 
the airy grace of a child. She was.swathed 
in what seemed like a floating mist of veils. 
She executed intricate steps portraying the 
merry heart of a simple, happy child. 

The music changed. Shirley now appeared 
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as a boy dancing merrily to the child, who 
watched his approach with wonderment, yet 
swaying rhythmically to the music. The boy. 
almost touched the girl, but with a graceful 
dip she was off to a mad dance. The white 
veil was discarded in this revel and she ap- 
peared in the daintiest blue. She would ap- 
proach the boy in curiosity. He would put 
out his hands timidly to touch her. But again 
she would leave him, leaping in harmonious, 
coaxing movements of the body. He chased 
her and with dainty abandon the blue veil 
slipped off. 

Now she was a rosy child of dawn waiting 
for the light of the sun. The boy appeared. 
She waited for his approach. On her toes she 
glided to meet him. He touched her with 
tender grace. She allowed his arm to circle 
her waist and they floated in a dreamy, grace- 
ful dance. But always she kept his lips from 
hers. She was still the innocent maiden. 

The music from the orchestra became more 
violent. It betokened mad love mixed with 
passion, desire, desire to mate. The maiden 
threw aside her pink scarf and stood revealed 
in flaming red. The ends of the scarf twirled 
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and flew in mad motions as wild as the steps 
she was taking. The two joined hands. They 
kissed, embraced—and with happiness and 
exultation danced out of the scene. 

A little time elapsed. The dancers appeared 
again, coming in together. The music and 
the steps were not so wild, so riotous. It be- 
spoke love grown satisfied. The girl looked 
over her shoulder and not in the eyes of her 
mate. From another entrance a third dancer 
appeared—a rival to the maid’s first lover. 
He was a whirling vision in white and gold 
and quite won the maiden with the flowing 
scarf. She scorned her mate, dancing, left 
him for another madcap orgy of motion. The 
flaming veil was discarded. She was all in 
gold. Love was having its fullest reward. 
The mature love had superseded the love of 
youth and it had become a lurid love. The 
dancers made an exit. 

Now the music became a dirge. The dancers 
appeared, but with only tights showing their 
beautiful bodies. They were supposed to be 
nude in this wild revel. I had never seen such 
grace, and yet there was something in the 
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dance at that point that made me feel a return 
of the sense of foreboding. 

The first lover had stolen up silently with 
upraised arm and now he struck the beautiful 
but fickle sweetheart. The pantomime was 
gracefully danced and acted; even the falling 
and the death of the love-girl was beautifully 
sad. The thief of her heart danced away, 
while the first lover stood over the fallen 
beauty and tenderly covered the body with a 
black veil. 

The lights suddenly flashed out—then up 
again. 

Claire Bergen stood bowing before the de- 
lighted guests. 

I heard Pandora exclaim as she passed us in 
the crowd: 

“Look at Lee Wyndham! He is kissing the 
hand of that Follies girl—and she is falling 
for him! Isn’t it disgusting!” But I saw a 
bitterness as she turned to Woodward. I knew 
the word that was unsaid—“Forgotten!” 


CHAPTER III 
EXPLOSIVES 


T WAS the evening after the Butterfly Ball 

at Blackstone’s. Kennedy had just fin- 
ished reading a newsnaper clipping Gaunt 
had laid before us: 


Post-office workers in the Registry Department, 
Main Branch, while handling mail Tuesday night 
came across a small package sent from Centrania 
to a business house in this city. It was a small, 
unimpressive parcel containing two bottles, one of 
which had been broken in transit. Inside was a liquid 
that gave a pungent odor as of alcohol. The postal 
workers were at a loss to know what it was. Yester- 
day the package, carefully rewrapped, was taken to 
the Customs House for appraisal and a possible 
chemical analysis. If it were alcohol, under the postal 
laws the package could not be sent further through 
the mails and would have to be confiscated. 


“You will give us a report on this liquid?” 
asked Gaunt. 


“To-morrow, I hope.” 
35 
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“And in the meantime, Kennedy, I have 
followed your orders strictly. There is a the- 
ater party to-night at the Frivolity. After 
that, I understand, Pandora is going to the 
Midnight Club.” 

“To whom was this thing consigned?” per- 
sisted Kennedy, with his mind still on the 
mysterious liquid. | 

“The American office of International 
Catalytic.” 

“T see... . Pandora’s father, Mr. Paget, 
is its counsel. . . . I will be at the Midnight 
Club to-night, Gaunt. Thanks.” 

Kennedy and I arrived early, seeking a good 
table from which to watch the crowd below. 
We were fortunate enough to be located in 
the “Heavenly Heights,’ the name given to 
the best part of the club for unobserved pet- 
ting, a sort of balcony that ran around the 
entire room. There were many heavy folds of 
draperies that protected against being seen 
but not always against being heard. 

Suddenly a dazzling white arm parted the 
velvet drapes between a girl and the tables 
below. I heard an exclamation of dismay or 
anger—it was difficult to tell which. The 
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cadence of the voice suggested pique, also. 
The hand was grasping the curtains so tensely 
that the knuckles showed white and strained. 

“Townsend, it’s Lee Wyndham—he is with 
Claire Bergen again!” 

“Well, what of it, Pandora?” The man’s 
voice was indifferent, rather bored. 

“Yes—but—” Her hesitancy revealed her- 
self. Why did she care? If Pandora wanted 
power, wealth, success, she had them within 
her grasp. She had won Townsend Wood- 
ward with the promise of possession. Had 
she expected to hold Wyndham with the husks 
of love? 

“Never mind what the others are doing.” 
I saw the masterful hand clasp Pandora’s and 
draw it in quickly. 

Over the balcony now I saw Claire and 
Wyndham on the dance floor below. At least, 
if Wyndham had not been able to claim Pan- 
dora, his second choice was a beautiful rival. 

Claire was beautiful to-night in her silver- 
lace gown, her small, well-shaped head 
crowned with ringlets of midnight. She car- 
ried herself with the easy grace a person ac- 
quires from long homage. The adulation had 
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not turned her head; it had steadied her. She 
knew she was beautiful, graceful, and clever, 
and she capitalized the qualities. Ancestors 
had not paved a golden way for her. The 
brightness of her eyes, the magnetism of her 
personality, and the lightness of her feet must 
make others, strangers, assume the burden of 
a luxurious existence for her. But I could 
not help thinking how much finer it would 
have been had Pandora been by Wyndham’s 
side—he, tall, dark, distinguished; she so 
wondrously fair and beautiful. 

Claire’s arm was resting lightly on Wynd- 
ham’s and she was gazing into his face. Of 
course it flattered the young man—from one 
of the most talented of the professional beau- 
ties of the city. His man-pride had received 
a terrible blow from Pandora’s jilting. It was 
a solace to have Claire’s brown eyes shining 
for him, her lips warm and luring, the per- 
fumed softness of her dusky hair. 

“Think up something pretty to tellme. Be 
my sheik to-night. Come, Lee, I think I see 
a vacant place in the balcony.” 

Wyndham looked at her ardently. “TI don’t 
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have to think up a speech. You are the most 
beautiful girl in the world to me to-night.” 

Claire leaned over with a musical laugh, 
her body very close to his. ‘Well, you are the 
dearest boy in the world for me to-night.” 

I heard something drop in the draped recess 
next to ours. Of course, if we had heard, 
those in the next recess would have heard, too. 
Pandora laughed at some remark of Town- 
send Woodward. It was a forced laugh and 
the heart was not in it. It rang shrilly, as if 
to advertise how very happy Pandora was. 
There are more things than coins that tell by 
their ring whether they are genuine. It is 
hard to counterfeit a happy laugh. 

A moment and Woodward’s voice was now 
amazed. 

“Why, Pandora, you dearest girl, do you 
really mean it?” This was no simulation of 
happiness. 

“Yes, Townsend, a week from to-day.” 

“Pandora, I can scarcely believe it; it seems 
too good to be true. There is nothing I shall 
spare to make it the most notable wedding 
the city has ever seen. I have found the most 
beautiful bride. What if we have only a 
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week? This wedding shall never be sur- 
passed!” 

“Townsend, let’s go early. So much to be 
settled.” 

“For that, dear, I'll leave immediately. I 
can’t wait until I get into my car to tell you 
how much I adore you. I shall start them at 
work for the wedding to-night—pardon, this 
morning. . . . But tell me, my dear, why you 
changed your mind so suddenly to hurry 
things?” 

Pandora laughed. “Sometimes, Townsend, 
women should be flattered by man’s estimate 
of them. Do you suppose there is a deep mo- 
tive back of woman’s every action? Might I 
not be setting forward the date because I love 
you, too?” 

It was said arechly. Woodward's answer was 
a quick, “Pandora—you darling!” 

Kennedy looked at me sadly. “Walter, 
there is none so blind as a lover. We haven't 
actually seen Pandora to-night—but setting 
forward the date of her wedding is the poor 
girl’s reaction to Wyndham and Claire. This 
is the answer of her pride—not her heart. 
Foolish Pandora! From her casket she is 
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loosing evils, one after another. This situa- 
tion is fulminating!” 

It was not one day—it was two days before 
Kennedy was ready with his analysis for 
Gaunt and the government. Even then Ken- 
nedy was brief and pointed. 

“T find, Gaunt, this thing is a new com- 
pound. They call it synthetol.” 

Gaunt was looking over the thorough but 
hasty analysis. “And what is synthetol?” he 
asked. 

Kennedy shook his head. “I cannot begin 
to tell you, yet. It is an alcohol—it is a fuel 
—it is a basis for so many things I cannot even 
dream of them all yet. Go on with your 
espionage. This is just a sample in two bot- 
tles. The first shipment will come along in 
due course. Keep the entire staff on it. The 
moment you get a line, let me know imme- 
diately. Meanwhile I shall study this sample 
that has fallen so fortunately into our hands. 
... This thing is pyNAMITE!” 


CHAPTER IV 
THE DAY! 


HE most beautiful girl to be married to 

the richest man in the country—no won- 

der newspapers had columns about the pres- 

ents, the gowns, the cake, the guests, and the 

personal qualities of the bride and groom. 
The picture papers did their worst. 

The wedding was in St. Thomas’s, late in 
the afternoon. The day was beautiful. Over- 
head the sun shone brightly in a cloudless sky. 
Craig and I had received invitations. The 
inspiration for them was mysterious; I im- 
agined Gaunt was back of it. 

Outside of the picture papers delving into 
lingerie and descending to legs, the only thing 
that might mar the day for the bride was an 
editorial that appeared in the weekly pub- 
lished by the Liberal society. I called Ken- 
nedy’s attention to it. ‘Pandora has another 
decision to make or else she is a deep one play- 
ing no amateurish game.” 

42 
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Kennedy read: “When members of the 
Liberal society, pledged to support its liberal 
policies for the good of all rather than the few, 
desert the cause for a union with wealth and 
power, it is time to scan and prune our mem- 
bership list. In Russia the Soviet does things 
differently. It has its own methods for han- 
dling traitors.” 

It was a rather bald suggestion to make 
among a theoretically liberty-loving popula- 
tion such as the United States. What was 
back of it?  Allaying suspicion of a very 
ardent member, or a threat to the same mem- 
ber? Certainly Woodward could never be 
expected to adopt the policies of the society. 
It would mean financial ruin. 

I could not refrain from expressing the 
thought. ‘Do you suppose it is up to Pandora 
to convert Woodward?” 

“Woodward is not the man to be led with 
a ring in the nose, even the ring of matri- 
mony,” commented Craig. “Pandora will 
learn who is master.” | 

Crowds were surging about the entrance of 
the church, eager for just a glimpse of the 
bride. We had asked to be seated near the 
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rear of the church, to view the guests as they 
entered, without being noticed. I looked all 
about me to see if I could find Lee Wyndham. 
But he had not arrived. The guests repre- 
sented the wealth of the land, however; multi- 
millionaires from all over the country made 
New York a Mecca that week. Woodward 
spared nothing to get his friends here in time. 

The beautiful church was a wealth of 
bloom. A fortune had been expended on the 
floral decorations alone. I have been to wed- 
dings before and there have been the usual 
outbursts of happy tears, but in spite of the 
affluence of the guests, the beauty of the dec- 
orations and the solemnity of the church, the 
wealth and power of the groom and the sweet- 
ness of the bride, there seemed to me to be a 
feeling of futility about it all in this wedding. 
It did not seem to me as the consummation 
of full happiness for either of them. Again 
that feeling of chilly foreboding, of impending 
danger. 

“Craig,” I whispered, “I can’t get Wynd- 
ham out of my mind. I’m afraid it is the devil 
for him. This will finish any ambition he 
might have. It will be awful—if he is needed.” 
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Kennedy merely smiled. 

Pandora was given away by her father, 
Amos Paget. She was a beautiful bride in 
her gleaming ivory satin and centuries-old 
lace. She seemed too beautiful to be part of 
this humdrum life. She carried no flowers— 
only her prayer-book in her hands. The sim- 
plicity of it was appealing. 

Her débutante friends were bridesmaids, 
eight of them, gowned in pastel shades of 
palest lavender and yellow. They carried 
muffs made of orchids and pansies. 

For once Woodward looked happily boyish 
as he made his way down the aisle after the 
ceremony, his bride clinging to his arm. Pan- 
dora was white, too white, but she was smil- 
ing her prettiest as she passed her many 
friends. Once I saw her look from the corners 
of her eyes at her new husband. But I should 
say it was a look of curiosity rather than of 
shy love. 

The thing I could not forget, that excited 
me most, was the absence of Lee Wyndham 
from the wedding of his old sweetheart. His 
was a conspicuous absence. I wondered at 
the time if Claire was aware of it. 
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It was not until my second reference to it 
that Kennedy said anything. “I’m hoping, 
Walter, it shows something else than inability 
to face the other fellow’s luck. I haven’t told 
you until now—but an offer has been made to 
Wyndham by one of the largest chemical 
combinations in the country to do a big and 
important job for it in pure chemistry that 
may have revolutionary results in applied 
chemistry. True, the last I heard he wasn’t 
over-enthusiastic about it, in spite of the 
flattery of the contract. If he has accepted, 
however, he wouldn’t be able to be here this 
afternoon. He would be on his way to Ten- 
nessee. The boy seems atrophied, as if the 
source of his inspiration had gone. But one 
can’t blame it all on losing Pandora. He was 
living too swiftly even before the Blackstone 
ball.” 

“Yes,” T agreed, “but his swiftness then was 
mostly keeping up with Pandora and the pace 
she set. Then you know what Gaunt told us 
about her the first time we saw him—one of 
those among the younger set who had been 
persuaded through broad-minded interna- 
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tional sympathies to lend her name as a pro- 
moter of International Catalytic.” 

We followed the crowd over to the home of 
Amos Paget as guests at the reception. I 
think I never saw such wonderful gifts. Peo- 
ple who knew Woodward’s financial power in 
the world, who wanted future favors from 
him, sent costly gifts. Those who were afraid 
of him, tried to curry favor by gifts choice and 
unusual. 

We rendered our respects to the bride and 
groom, looked about at the people present, and 
took our departure. We knew Woodward and 
his bride had booked passage for a short visit 
abroad for the honeymoon trip and would 
soon be leaving for the pier from which they 
were to sail. I noticed, too, that the young 
people of the very rich were just as active 
planning original embarrassments for the 
newlyweds as people in more humble circum- 
stances. It had been much the same group of 
people at the reception as attended the Black- 
stone ball; possibly a few more reformers and 
parlor agitators had crept in, but that was 
probably the father’s influence. 

As we left the Paget mansion I saw a small 
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boy standing by Kennedy’s roadster. He had 
a note. Craig took it, read it, made no com- 
ment, but handed the boy a new half dollar. 
Instead of turning up to go to his laboratory 
or our rooms, I was surprised to find Craig 
slithering through the up- and down-town 
traffic on his way crosstown. He made no 
explanations, but when we had reached Elev- 
enth Avenue my curiosity got the better of me. 

“To the river front,” was his laconic answer 
to my query. 

Finally we turned into a side street lined 
with warehouses and some old buildings, 
dingy and dark. The nearer we had come to 
the water front the worse we had found the 
neighborhood. It seemed the public here 
consisted of sailors, longshoremen, and some I 
was sure were bootleggers. The last named I 
figured out because they were the most pros- 
perous. Where were we going? Surely not 
to the pier from which Pandora and her hus- 
band were to sail? 

Craig locked the car. We had reached a 
point opposite a pier at which a large steamer 
was docked. In spite of the lateness, there 
was much activity aboard the boat, unloading 
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the cargo. It had sailed from Antwerp and 
had only late in the afternoon landed its 
passengers. 

“They will never sail on this boat, Craig.” 

“Who?” Kennedy’s eyes twinkled. 

“Oh, I thought you might be going down to 
the pier to see Woodward off.” 

His face suddenly grew serious. “No, Wal- 
ter. I wish that was the reason. I have just 
received a message from the government to 
meet Gaunt and look into the arrival of the 
first twenty-gallon tank of some mysterious 
liquid on this boat at this pier. There he is 
over there, waiting.” 

We walked over to Gaunt, who had not 
seen us. He was immersed in the headlines 
and pictures of the evening edition of the Star, 
from which the Paget-Woodward nuptials 
screamed at one in black type. 

“And not a stick of type, not even a line on 
this thing over here at the dock,” Gaunt com- 
mented, with a sour glance at me, as if some- 
how it was my fault. : 

We walked over to where the customs men 
were waiting for us. Without ceremony the 
tank was opened. Kennedy smelled it, si- 
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phoned out a few drops into a vial, then turned 
to Gaunt, looking curiously at him. He 
nodded. 

“Tt is synthetol,” was all Craig said. 

The importance of the thing was by this 
time beginning to fasten on my mind. I knew 
not precisely what to fear, yet I knew there 
was something of vast importance in it. 

Kennedy tapped the tank sharply. ‘This 
galvanized cube filled with synthetol, Walter, 
has a greater disrupting force to this country 
than the same volume of TNT. A Big 
Bertha might rock a city with its discharge, 
but the sale of synthetol in twenty-gallon 
tanks will rock this whole country with a 
financial explosion that would ruin it. It’s 
one of the greatest problems we have to face— 
and the International Catalytic is back of it.” 

We looked again at the can. There was 
nothing under the law to do but to report on 
its safe arrival. First a sample—now the first 
modest twenty-gallon shipment on the day of 
the wedding. 

We left Gaunt and started uptown. 

“T hope Wyndham signs that contract,” re- 
marked Kennedy. “He would, I think, if he 
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realized the dire need of his genius by this 
government, and how he could play, as with 
the power of a creator, with that vast electric 
power that has been offered him down in Ten- 
nessee for a plaything.” 

We were passing on uptown by the entrance 
to the Weehawken ferry. In the line waiting 
for the next boat my eye caught a sporty 
roadster, maroon, with baggage strapped on 
the back of it. In it was a young couple, 
totally engrossed in each other. I could 
scarcely believe my eyes when I recognized 
them, as traffic stopped us. 

The girl was the first to see us. 

“Mr. Kennedy! Why, how are you?” 

A wave of her hand and we were alongside 
Claire Bergen and Lee Wyndham. 

“Where are you bound for, Claire?” asked 
Craig, with unusual frivolity of tone in his 
voice. 

“Atlantic City.” She smiled. “The bride 
and groom are not the only people who can 
take a trip to-day, are they, Lee?” 

I did not think Wyndham was exactly 
pleased. He frowned slightly, then smiled to 
cover it. “Join us? Make it a motorcade?” 
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Kennedy begged off. The traffic whistle 
blew. We had to move in opposite directions. 

“Victory number one for the Catalytic 
Company!” exclaimed Kennedy, bitterly. 
“Lee Wyndham is the one man who might 
find something to make synthetol a useless 
back number, as it will eclipse those things 
our wiseacres think to-day are the last word!” 


CHAPTER V 
DOMINATION 


- R. and Mrs. Townsend Woodward ar- 

rived this morning on the French line, 
Walter.” Kennedy’s announcement started in 
me a train of thought back through the gruel- 
ing work of the weeks since the wedding. “TI 
haven’t mentioned it to anyone, but Wood- 
ward has ignored all my cables advising him 
to hasten his return. He has stayed six weeks, 
as he planned.” 

There was an anxious note in Kennedy’s 
voice that I did not like. It indicated that 
things were mighty serious and seemed beyond 
even his skill to work out. He had been busy 
for the government day and night, but as 
for actual accomplishment I had seen nothing 
definite. Of espionage he was weary. He 
knew he was being watched, trusted no 
stranger in his laboratory. 

“Six weeks too many,’ I ruminated. “Pan- 
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dora is clever. She keeps him away long 
enough to get synthetol over. Now she is 
letting him come back—to what?” 

Craig did not answer. He was leaning back 
in his chair and his brow had furrows from re- 
sponsibility during the last few weeks. He 
was haggard. His eyes had a far-seeing look 
as if he were studying his problems in a de- 
tached perspective for clearer vision. 

“I’m going down to the pier. I want to 
see him before his mind has been poisoned 
against me,” he added, slowly. 

We had to hurry, but we reached the pier 
in time, as they were yet warping in the big 
liner. Many acquaintances of Pandora’s were 
waiting and some of Woodward’s closest busi- 
ness friends. All, like us, were there for the 
same arrival. 

“They’re coming down,” Craig indicated. 

Pandora had scarcely changed. Connubial 
wisdom had robbed her of none of her youth- 
ful charm, and the Parisian shop which she 
had visited when she selected the costume she 
was wearing had added greatly—if such a 
thing were possible with a beauty like Pan- 
dora’s. Woodward stood for a moment at the 
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top of the gangplank. Assured, dominating, 
possibly a bit stouter from his recreation, he 
called Pandora’s attention to waiting friends, 
waved his hat in friendly greeting, laughingly 
seized the arm of his wife, and guided her 
down to the pier, where she seemed lost in the 
midst of a group of chattering friends in the 
great piles of luggage and the customs officers. 

“Follow me, Walter. I have got to see 
him.” Kennedy pushed himself courteously 
through the crowd until he stood face to face 
with Woodward. Woodward grasped his 
hand, acknowledged his good wishes. “Mr. 
Woodward,” Craig asided, “it’s most impor- 
tant. May I see you to-day—for a short 
time?” 

Woodward drew himself to his full height, 
swelled his chest out pompously, and stood, 
fondly imagining he represented power, 
power that could not be denied or pulled 
down. Woodward was never discourteous. 
To a man like Kennedy discourtesy would 
have seemed more respectful than this toler- 
ant, well-bred, laughing indifference to some- 
thing so vital to Woodward’s good fortune 
and the fate of the nation. 
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“Must it be to-day, Kennedy? So much to 
do on arriving! This is Thursday. Say, let 
us make it Monday, in the morning. Men like 
you over-estimate the danger of things. I’m 
not afraid. We are too safely intrenched.” 

Pandora turned suddenly when Craig had 
tried to make the appointment. In a rich, 
cajoling voice she interrupted, taking her hus- 
band’s arm. “Ah, now, Townsend, isn’t it 
just what I said it would be? Business leaves 
no room for Cupid. Mr. Kennedy, are you 
trying to take my husband away the minute 
I land? Now, Townsend, don’t let them en- 
velop you with cares the first week we are 
home.” 

Her long lashes veiled the coquetry in her 
beautiful eyes as she glanced lovingly at 
Woodward. He caught his breath. 

“Pandora, when you look at me like that 
I can refuse you nothing. Cupid wins this 
day!” 

Pandora looked at Craig appraisingly. He 
bowed, held her glance without flinching until 
she turned away with an abrupt gesture. 
“Yes, Pandora, Cupid wins—and your coun- 
try loses—now!” Craig shot her a challenging 
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glance. She ignored it. He turned. “Wood- 
ward, you will be making the next appoint- 
ment with me!” Kennedy turned his head 
away from them all. It was said with no 
malice. Only, there remained a painful con- 
viction in me at least that the prophecy was 
a certainty. 

“Where is Lee Wyndham these days?” I 
inquired as we left the pier. 

“Tn some night club every night with Claire 
Bergen,” was Craig’s bitterly brief response. 
“She has him enthralled.” 

“But doesn’t he do anything in his profes- 
sion? Doesn’t he work at anything chem- 
ical?” 

Kennedy laughed, bitterly again. “He 
works as hard as anybody works. But it isn’t 
anything to get excited about. His chief con- 
cern during the daytime is making good 
booze.” 

“Ts he successful?” I asked. 

“Very much so. That is one of the reasons 
for his popularity. Chemistry is quite an im- 
portant factor in making a fine quality of 
synthetic gin. It is pitiful to see men and 
women with wonderful ability and talents 
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throw all the important things of life away 
to dawdle with the injurious and the inade- 
quate. Lee Wyndham is just a drifter—a 
drifter on a sea of jazz and shallowness. Since 
Pandora’s marriage he has let himself go ut- 
terly. Loose thinking is the urge to loose liv- 
ing. There is only one thing to which Wynd- 
ham is drifting—a whirlpool of death.” 

What could arouse him? He was needed 
so badly. Would he wake up in time to avert 
the impending crash? 

Next day the newspapers of the city were 
full of Woodward’s business views. Never 
had there been a time of greater financial 
solidity. His thoughts were optimistic; his 
advice was, “Go ahead! Build up!” He was 
entirely, ridiculously unaware of the force 
that was just beginning to tear down, to tear 
at the vitals of the country, its financial 
stability. So engrossed was the man in the 
sense of his own power that he had built about 
himself a Chinese wall of false security. 

“Walter, it’s my helplessness to check it in 
its beginning that hurts,’ confessed Ken- 
nedy. “Its very victims will not see what I 
am endeavoring to show them. They have 
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read the same news that I have been reading 
Some of the same people have seen the first 
tank of synthetol that arrived. The papers 
have told them that more has entered. Yet 
what does it mean to them? Nothing! That 
first tank spelled disaster. These others are 
cumulative disaster. The second shipment 
was six tanks, the third was a dozen. But the 
grim humor of the thing is that the very boat 
on which Woodward sailed for home also car- 
ried fifty more of the tanks of destruction. 
Why are these typical American business men 
so blind?” 

Pandora at once had taken her place in so- 
ciety. Mistress of one of the finest and largest 
mansions in town, she set about establishing 
herself as social arbiter. Somehow she had 
absorbed Woodward’s feeling of supremacy, 
his sense of domination. 

It was easy for Pandora to take up the reins 
of the intelligentsia of society. Her father’s 
influence helped her there, as well as her own 
interests before she was married. She at once 
became the consulted in all charitable enter- 
prises. Her husband’s purse was so invitingly 
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large and full. They knew Pandora’s smile 
was the key to it. 

It was easy to take the leadership of those 
who counted ancient lineage as the distin- 
guishing mark of society. Her family was 
among the oldest, and Woodward’s mother 
had been a Livingstone. 

With her astounding tact, beauty, and gra- 
ciousness, she won the oldest members of these 
various factions openly to her. They saw in 
her youth and wealth, the qualities which 
could hold the queenly scepter and uphold 
their dearest traditions. 

With the younger members of society Pan- 
dora was popular. She was resourceful in 
providing good times with plenty of novelty 
and diversions, and that was what the younger 
members were seeking. And the sporting 
crowd followed the others. They wanted the 
protection of Pandora’s recognition, and they 
rendered homage. 

Pandora worked swiftly, sweetly, and. ex- 
pensively. It meant an orgy of extravagance, 
but it was a successful orgy because Pandora 
came out on top. 
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The box at the opera, the palatial yacht, 
the extravagant entertainments, and the ret- 
inue of servants gave proof of Pandora’s per- 
suasive quality. Pandora had become the 
pied piper of society. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE CRASH 


eu HE fun’s beginning.” Kennedy handed 

me a newspaper one night. I thought 
he looked tired and discouraged. “The Ira 
Wharton Company, the largest manufacturers 
of pyroxylin articles in the country, announce 
the discontinuance of the use of alcohol, of 
which they consumed enormous quantities. 
That ought to get a reaction out of Townsend 
Woodward with his control over distilling and 
industrial alcohol. Read it. See what’s going 
to take the place of it.” 

I glanced at the paper, then quickly at Ken- 
nedy, as I read that synthetol, an imported 
synthetic liquid from Europe, was going to be 
used because of its infinite cheapness, since 
it was synthetic as compared to the natural 
alcohols. 

“What can you do to stop it?” I asked. 

“Absolutely nothing—just yet. Not until 
public opinion is stirred up over it.” 

62 
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Next it was one after another of the users 
of wood alcohol, methyl, as well as the users 
of ethyl, who found that it was cheaper to 
change the entire process, even though they 
scrapped half their machinery, than it was to 
stick to the old methods. 

A few days later the financial editor of the 
Star confided to me an amazing bit of news. 
“What do you know about that? The Empire 
Bank has called in its loans to Woodward! 
They must be crazy. He will break them.” 

“Called in its loans?” I repeated, vaguely, 
at the very idea. “Why?” 

“They had been carrying his wood alcohol 
interests largely. You know the manufac- 
turers of wood alcohol have to carry over vast 
quantities of sawdust for a whole year, to age 
it, or something. They can get loans from the 
banks with this stock as security. But the 
Empire is getting worried. It’s all over some 
new stuff from Europe, synthetol.” 

I got in touch with Kennedy immediately, 
but was hardly prepared for his amazing in- 
formation. 

“T knew that, Walter, the beginning of the 
week. But I have found out since that he 
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has bought out the bank. He controls it now. 
He was talking to some friends of mine yester- 
day and scoffed at the infantile fears of the 
old directors of the Empire Bank. The 
tragedy of it is that they laughed with him. 
The storm clouds are gathering and when the 
storm breaks he will not be able to buy a con- 
trolling interest in all the banks of all the 
country. Not even Townsend Woodward can 
do that. And if he could, it would do no good. 
You can’t sweep back a tide. The Empire 
Bank is the first. But will it be the last?” 

Through friends down in Wall Street the 
news kept filtering in. Several other banks 
had called their loans, and Woodward, to re- 
store confidence in his own enterprises as well 
as the country itself, had continued his bank 
acquisitions. Every day the newspapers were 
giving out new facts in regard to the new 
product from Centrania, its extensive uses, 
uses even Kennedy had not dreamed of, and 
its cheapness. 

There seemed to be a cartel, a ring, in the 
press boosting the alien liquid to the detriment 
of American business. If Woodward sank, I 
began to realize, with his grip on nearly every 
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important thing, the whole financial system 
of the country would crash into a worse panic 
than any ever known. 

“Walter, have you noticed lately there is 
very little mention of Townsend Woodward’s 
name in the columns of society events?” 

“Yes, Craig, but I do not see that it deters 
Pandora from accepting and attending every- 
thing.” 

“No; she goes to everything alone. He is 
so engrossed with his business cares, fighting 
this octopus, that he really is neglecting her, 
although he isn’t aware of it. He loves her 
and is trying to save himself financially, to be 
able to supply her demands on his fortune. 
A maid I have working for me in the Wood- 
ward house—a clever little detective, by the 
way—informs me that all is not serene be- 
tween them. He is economizing drastically. 
She resents it. He thinks she ought to stay 
at home more. Pandora thinks he should do 
the same. They both are sulking. He stays 
away from home of necessity, Pandora from 
willfulness.” 

“Another divorce!”’ I commented, bitterly, 
thinking of the ever-increasing number and 
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their demoralizing effect on the nation. 
“Somebody told me she was at the Club Caro- 
lina the other night. She was with a jolly 
party who had slipped away from some more 
exclusive social function up the Avenue. But 
always she conducts herself as the grande 
dame.” 

Each day came a new event with some sin- 
ister kick in its effect on American finance. 

Woodward was floundering in a sea of sink- 
ing values stirred constantly by winds of in- 
creasing disasters. He had, for instance, mil- 
lions invested in fuel and fuel oil. Their 
value, with that of many other things, had 
become depressed. Some were worthless. 
They simply could no longer compete. 

Pandora’s reaction to this slump was be- 
wildering. She had married Woodward for 
power and pomp and not for poverty. She 
had admired the “‘go-getter’ in him. Now she 
was disgusted because something was getting 
him. In fits of intolerance, disgust, and disap- 
pointment she waxed into extravagance at a 
time for economy. The solid ground under 
them both was quaking. 

It seemed as if the depression in motor fuels 
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would be the last blow, but it was not. As fate 
had sent Woodward upward on waves of pros- 
perity, so it was letting him drop with greater 
suddenness. It was small comfort to know 
, that other fortunes were tumbling with his. 
The reaction against his losses in gas and oil 
hit him in his motor combine. This dread 
synthetol was taking the place of wood alco- 
hol, of grain alcohol, of all the alcohols, of 
gasoline itself. 

“You can’t blame the people for using it, 
Craig,” I reasoned. “Why pay twenty-one 
cents for gas that will carry one from eight to 
fifteen miles on a gallon when one can buy 
synthetol for three cents that will carry one 
twenty-five miles?” 

There was no answer, and Craig did not at- 
tempt it. ‘The same is true of all business. 
Walter, it is even hitting the motor-car in- 
dustry. With a different carburetor, different 
motors, they can make that twenty-five miles 
on the gallon fifty miles. But look at the 
amount of machinery they must scrap in order 
to revolutionize that industry, too. What a 
joss! It is driving me crazy, and I am power- 
less.” 
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It was after dinner that Craig approached 
me seriously. “Do you want to do something 
rather dangerous? I am learning of a radical 
innovation in the propaganda of the American 
Liberals. I want to find out more about it. 
I have picked up a friend who belongs to the 
organization, is active in it, and wants me to 
attend the meeting to-night at which they are 
to discuss it. Only, I have always worn a 
slight disguise. He doesn’t know me as Craig 
Kennedy. He thinks I belong to the ‘fan- 
atical fringe’ of society, like himself.” 

I was eager, and Craig disguised us both 
sufficiently so that we could hurry off to the 
meeting. 

A wild-looking agitator was haranguing 
vociferously over the trials of the poor. We 
all are sorry for the poor and try to relieve the 
condition. But this advocate was working up 
to have the organization adopt a paper as its 
mouthpiece, edited by himself, and known as 
the “Proletariat.” It sounded well enough, 
though it certainly would not work out the 
way it was intended. The paper was to be ex- 
tremely radical, against the government, 
against recognized values of life to-day. 
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It was then that I noticed Pandora. She 
was indignant and talking excitedly to a man 
at whose presence in such an organization I 
marveled. It was the banker, Conrad Black- 
stone. For once it seemed that Pandora had 
waked to a realization that she was in a social 
mess. 

At the first opportunity she was on her feet, 
making an impassioned little speech against 
the Bolshevistic tendency of some of the new 
members. 

When it came to a vote on the question 
there were only two names dissenting—those 
of Blackstone and Pandora. She failed to 
have the new paper defeated or modified. It 
was to be a firebrand in American society, 
stirring up class hatreds that were to burn and 
destroy all. 

I wondered. Had the weeks of association 
with her husband changed some of her view~ 
points? She was no longer for destroying in 
order to rebuild. She was for salvaging the 
old and building on it for a better and holier 
order of things. Had she realized that in 
reality she had been breaking down everything 
that she really loved? 
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Such a policy was equally unreasonable for 
a banker, especially a banker of the shrewd- 
ness of Blackstone. 

Pandora was on her feet again. “It is with 
real sorrow that I am resigning, friends. But 
I cannot work under a policy that is foreign 
to real progress. I want to be a useful mem- 
ber of a prosperous nation—not a bankrupt 
Bolshevist!”’ 

There was no applause, but a few members, 
like Blackstone, left the organization with her. 

The next day was never to be forgotten in 
the history of the nation. Nature even seemed 
to sympathize, to weep over the woes of 
America. It was rainy. The streets were 
covered with a black muddy slime. Thou- 
sands of unemployed were walking the streets, 
despair in their faces, looking vainly for some 
sign, “Man Wanted.” 

The big department stores were facing ruin. 
They had so few customers they might have 
opened less than half a day just as well. With 
such cheap fuel and so easy to get, steam and 
electric railways were suffering not only the 
direct effects, but were overwhelmed by the 
indirect. Their stocks were taking a tumble 
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below anything of record. Gilt-edged secu- 
rities all over the country, once perfectly safe, 
were, some of them, valueless. The whole 
nation was in the throes of a panic. 

The coal industry was tottering. Stocks 
were down to half or less. Everybody was 
trying to unload his stocks and bonds, but 
there were no buyers. The locomotive works 
were shutting down. They were now working 
only on half time. Orders had dropped to 
nothing. 

Everybody seemed to have that sinking 
feeling that presages calamity. Those who 
were familiar with the financial situation knew 
that our credit was at its lowest ebb. What 
could follow was terrifying, but it was no 
more terrifying than the actual situation at 
present. People held their breath, talked in 
whispers. Successful financiers were looked 
upon as enemy aliens, with the nation by the 
throat. 

For once those who had frowned on the very 
idea of New York’s prestige, the East, the 
South, the West, who had scoffed at its impor- 
tance to the nation, were asking their friends 
who had returned from the financial center 
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with the latest news, asking with bated breath 
and eyes bloodshot from sleepless nights, if 
there was any hope. One’s mind revolted 
against dwelling on the suicides. It was a 
carnage in the realm of coin. 

There had been previous occasions only 
slightly similar to this when news would filter 
in that stirred the soul of the nation, as when 
the nation heard of the defeat at Bull Run, 
the blowing up of the Maine, the sinking of 
the Lusitania. A nation was in mourning. 
But now, how much worse! It was a nation 
gasping for air, for very life. 

I was as hopeless as the rest. Our old Star, 
that had weathered every financial blast, was 
shaky as if even to death. 

Kennedy, to me, alone was the steady 
thinker in the panic. 

“Walter, when the need of the nation is 
greatest, some hero springs up at the most 
critical moment. Remember. ‘When the tale 
of brick is doubled, Moses comes.’ In her 
hour of direst need, America has never been 
deserted.” : 

There was need of encouragement every- 
where. Paid advocates of Centrania were 
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showering their hopeless pessimistic predic- 
tions where they would do the most harm. 

Kennedy was trying to figure out with me a 
way to keep the Star going when other 
papers had shut down, to spread its message 
of hope and continued effort broadcast, to help 
keep up the morale of the people, the great 
mass of the people whom it reached. We were 
bending over the desk together figuring, until 
the debit side seemed to absorb everything on 
the credit side to my wearied eyes and fevered 
imagination. 

There was a tap on the door. In the silence 
it sounded like the boom of a cannon. I 
jumped to my feet. I looked up over the door 
as I thought of “The Raven.” Was Poe’s 
bird of ill-omen come to gloat and taunt 
Kennedy? 

The door flew open. Craig turned with a 
smile on his drawn lips to greet—Townsend 
Woodward! 

What a change! His hair had grayed; his 
face was pouched with sagging muscles; his 
shoulders were bent with the weight of care; 
his very clothes hung on him bagging and 
shabby. He had had no time for personal 
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attention. Everything, every moment had 
gone to ward off disaster. 

But disaster had overtaken him. It was 
at his heels. It was reaching out a horny, 
hairy fist to seize, to crush. Where were the 
man’s potency and pride, his domination? 
Gone! | 

His hand shook with nervousness. His 
voice was husky. But he had one last burst 
of vehemence as his glazed eyes fastened on 
Craig. 

“Kennedy! You’ve won! I’ve come to you 
for help,—as you said. Would to God I had 
listened before!” . . . He paused, leaned for- 
ward, Woodward, the financial king, and again 
pleaded piteously, “Have I come—too late?” 


CHAPTER VII 
BLACK FRIDAY 


a OO late! Too late!” 

Woodward’s voice echoed, the voice 
of an old man, for the minute trembling as if 
with palsy. What pranks life plays with man! 
That the embodiment of all that was great, 
powerful, and majestic in financial circles 
should put out his hand for assistance to Ken- 
nedy, motivated by the same impulse as the 
legless shoe-lace vender on the stone steps of 
the subway, was incongruous. 

To relieve the situation I hurriedly offered 
him a chair with the same deference of manner 
I had felt the night I met him at the Black- 
stone Butterfly Ball. 

He slouched into the chair, breathing heav- 
ily, puffing with gaspy puffs. His voice 
sounded weak, far away, internal, introspec- 
tive. 

“Kennedy, I’m worse than the man who lays 
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his cards, a poor hand, on the table in the 
show-down. I—I have no more cards to lay! 
I’m almost all in, down and out.” 

He looked at his fingers nervously, rubbing 
them with his thumbs. ‘“Can’t you do some- 
thing to help? By helping me you're helping 
the nation! If I sank alone, oblivion would 
be mine alone. But I carry so many others 
down with me. The blood that is being drawn 
from me is drawn also from the nation. Cen- 
trania is a financial vampire!” 

For once Kennedy himself was mystified. 
It was easy enough to go out and catch a thief. 
But not always so easy to recover the stolen 
goods. It would be easy enough, perhaps, for 
Kennedy to find the head of this Centranian 
financial conquest. But how to avoid the 
financial landslide after it had been precipi- 
tated? Ah, that was asking much. 

“Woodward, I’m doing all in my power this 
very minute. I’m working overtime in the 
laboratory to meet this synthetol crisis. I’m 
giving my private fortune to stem the tide of 
national disaster. Il stand by and lend a 
hand, heed your call, at any time. But I can’t 
stop this impending crash.” 
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We left with the broken man to visit the 
Stock Exchange. Everywhere it was the same. 
Even the traffic on the street seemed to be 
seized with a demand for haste, as if the very 
desperateness of the situation was in the gas 
that ran the engines—as indeed, in part, it 
was. The little laughter we heard on the 
streets had a hollow maniacal sound. The 
wind rushing about the tops of the tall office 
buildings seemed like the gossamer breath of 
vindictive hags. It was like the closing in of 
the net of despair. 

At the Stock Exchange there was pande- 
monium, That was literal—the realm of all 
the demons. Most tragic of all, there was a 
rustle of desperate expectancy, of impossible 
hope when the frantic brokers on the floor saw 
Townsend Woodward. Had he—he must have 
something new to offer to relieve the situation, 
this financial giant. Already in the ninety 
minutes since the market opened a grim name 
had been given the day. “Black Friday” 
would never be forgotten. : 

For an instant, with the keenness of old 
training, Woodward looked at the quotations, 
of steel, of railroads, of motors, of industrials 
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of all kinds, listened to the transactions of 
frenzied groups on the floor. 

“T’m going to the board of governors. They 
are meeting now. Please come with me, Ken- 
nedy. There is only one thing to be done now 
—and that is an urgent measure.” 

Old friends pressed around for a glance of 
hope, a smile of encouragement. But there 
was none to give. Groans, hands passed over 
throbbing heads, calls for merey from a God 
above, might be heard in the din, as stocks 
sank lower and lower. 

Already a million shares had been sold, 
more than the business of many days when 
the nation was not standing up to the neck in 
shifting quicksands of frenzied finance. It 
seems to be the law of panics that the stocks 
which have had the largest preceding ad- 
vances have also the largest declines. Secu- 
rities considered always safe were hardly 
worth the paper on which they were engraved. 
This was the worst bear market in history. 

Panics have taught us that in times of 
great fear and anxiety values are disregarded 
and the best stocks go off as much or even 
more than the worst. When people have to 
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have money they sell the best stocks because 
there is some market for them and no market 
at all for the others. 

For a few seconds I stood at the edge of the 
gallery and looked down on these frenzied un- 
happy brokers. Stock quotations, sales were 
being called; loud voices were shouting orders 
to sell; the general racket of a voluble, excited 
and desperate group of financiers was wafted 
upward. Woodward put his hands to his ears 
to shut out the maddening sound. His face 
was livid now with excitement as he swung 
about with all his remaining strength. 

A messenger rushed by, making his way 
toward the room Woodward was about to 
enter. Woodward reached out and plucked 
the messenger’s sleeve. “What is it now?” he 
demanded with authority. 

The messenger’s eyes were staring in terror. 
He recognized Woodward with a shock. “Over 
two million shares have been traded in since 
ten o’clock. Everybody’s unloading every- 
thing—and it’s going on to three: million!” 

It was true. But it was not all. This was 
on the Stock Exchange in New York. It was 
going on in Boston and Philadelphia, just be- 
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ginning in Chicago. What was going on on 
the big exchange was intensified on the Curb. 
The Consolidated was in panic even more 
mad. 

Worse than all, announcement had just 
been made that synthetol was found to be the 
base for many synthetic foods. Sugar and 
its products, all now were involved. The 
Produce Exchange, the wheat pit, corn—the 
very farmer himself, backbone and sinew of 
the land, were in panic! 

“Come in!” Woodward’s husky voice and 
nod included both Kennedy and me. 

There was no need to knock at the door. 

Years will never dim that picture in my 
mind. About the long table the governors of 
the Stock Exchange were seated, the table 
covered with telegrams and data and reports 
of every description, the men leaning over it 
all with faces haggard, eyes hunted. They 
looked toward Woodward, each face with the 
question, “What now?” 

Woodward literally staggered across the 
room. Several rose to help him, but he waved 
them aside. He almost fell, leaning over the 
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table, arms extended, his great hands support- 
ing his trembling body. 

“Gentlemen! Desperate measures must be 
taken! The break has come! Do you know 
that already two million shares have been 
sold; there is no let up; the orders to sell are 
still climbing. If we don’t stop it this will be 
a three-million-share day—no one can tell 
how many million—the worst in history!” 

His shaking fist pulled at his watch. He 
looked. “It is nearing noon. We must close. 
Desperate conditions warrant desperate meas- 
ures. Hurry! Get together and order closing. 
The rest of the afternoon, to-night, we can 
use to pool the resources of the nation, to try 
to stop the grim horror that has crept over 
the Street and is creeping over the people. 
There’s nothing to argue about. The hand is 
at our throats, clutching our windpipes. Some 
one must call, ‘Time!’ to let us get our breath 
—or we sink before closing!” 

Great beads of sweat were running down 
the face of the man and hung, drops of agony, 
on his unshaved beard. 

The man in the chair rose. The silence was 
tense. We knew what he was going to say. 
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“Woodward, we have talked it over; we 
have seen the piling up of unfortunate events; 
we see the handwriting on the wall. In a 
crisis like this there is only one thing to do 
to save the nation’s financial honor. It is a 
financial war Centrania is waging. We must 
adopt a war measure. The Stock Exchange 
must close at noon!” 

The words were uttered with a sorrowful 
distinctness, a declamation of tragedy for the 
nation. Every head was bowed. Almost it 
was with the feeling a parent has when the lid 
is closed over the face of a beloved child—a 
sinking, choking, gasping efflux of emotion. 
Words could not help for that next minute. 
Kennedy’s eyes were closed. His lips, too, 
were mute. I heard a buzzing in my ears, the 
first indication I ever had had of blood pres- 
sure. 

Suddenly another messenger appeared. 

“A call for Mr. Woodward! A lady to see 
you, sir!” 

“Lady? Lady?” Woodward was wander- 
ing, querulously. He seemed unable to think 
for the instant what he should do. 

Kennedy stepped forward. “Gentlemen, I 
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have come to offer my services, such as they 
may be. I have promised to stay with Mr. 
Woodward through this crisis. But if you 
need me, I am ready to do anything I can.” 
He bowed and turned to the dazed financier. 
“Woodward, some one wants to see you, out- 
side. Come with me. I'll help you.” 

We left the room, went outside in the corri- 
dor. | 

There was Pandora, waiting impatiently, a 
beautiful girl, expensively gowned, with a 
cluster of wonderful orchids at her waist that 
must have represented a week’s wages for a 
workman. 

She looked at her husband in disgust. Such 
unkempt locks, that beard, those bagging 
trousers. 

“Townsend, your appearance is disrepu- 
table. What sort of man have I married?” 

Woodward tried to stand erect with a trace 
of that old-time verve and dash. 

Bitterly he answered. “A fool, Pandora! 
A fool! I thought I was greater than science! 
I thought gold could beat everything. But 
science, the brains of men who think God’s 
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thoughts after Him, has humbled me. Cen- 
trania has us licked!” 

“Don’t be a quitter, Townsend. Fight! 
Everybody has gone crazy. Panic! Panic! 
Panic! That’s all I hear. I’m bored to death 
with it. If you men of finance behave like a 
lot of gloomy grave-diggers, you’ll lick your- 
selves! .... But, Townsend, dear, I need 
some money. Please give me a generous 
check.” There was a faint trace of wheedling 
in the tone. 

Townsend Woodward looked at her as if 
she were a gorgon, something positively in- 
human. “Pandora, are you joking?” 

“Yes!” She took the word. “Yes. Some 
one, Townsend, must be happy and dance! I 
am giving a ‘Phantom Dance’ for our old 
crowd. Just to keep up the morale of the 
people.” 

I watched the fingers of Woodward clinch 
with quick anger. It was weil he loved Pan- 
dora. 

“You want money—to give a dance! ... 
Ha! ha! ...I want money, Pandora, to 
save my soul, the nation’s credit. . . Yes, by 
Gad! money to let us nat!” 
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Pandora’s eyes opened wide. She looked 
at us quizzically. ‘What’s the matter with 
him?” she inquired, with perhaps a mock 
timidity. 

Kennedy addressed her much as he might 
have spoken to a spoiled child. ‘“He’s on the 
verge of ruin, Pandora.” 

“Ruin!” Woodward repeated it and shiv- 
ered. “Yes. All of us are!” 

Pandora looked at him as a visitor might 
regard a patient likely to turn violent. Pity- 
ingly she assumed: “We must cheer him up! 
Never mind the check, Townsend. I'll give 
the dance on credit.” 

Woodward sank back on a wooden settee in 
the corridor against the wall at this astound- 
ing lack of feeling. There was no notice of 
the man’s debility, no loving sympathy for 
his trouble, no tender handclasp to tell him 
she was standing by. 

Instead, Pandora turned airily away. “See 
you to-night—if you have time.” : 

“I’ve bought beauty with wealth; when 
wealth disappears, beauty flees!” Incoher- 
ently Woodward was mumbling. “Love! I 
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dreamed of her—worked for her—and I'll die 
winning her back! Pandora! My Pandora!” 

Through the open windows of the board of 
governors’ rooms I could already hear the 
newsboys down in the canyons between the 
buildings as they shouted. 

“Extry. Special Extry! Panic in the 
Street! Black Friday! All about the Stock 
Exchange! Closing at noon! Special Extry!” 

“Pandora—gone.” Woodward was whisper- 
ing. “Stock Exchange—closed at noon.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
TERROR IN THE AIR 


T WAS a night of terror for the whole na- 
tion. From coast to coast financial nerves 
were quivering. It was a question how long 
the nation’s credit would stand the convulsion. 
Kennedy was an inspiration about Wood- 
ward’s office. Woodward seemed to be gath- 
ering strength and encouragement from 
Craig’s simple cheerfulness in facing emer- 
gency. 

All night long the clerks were working with 
feverish haste. A nervous market means an 
overworked bookkeeping force. Such a day 
as this had been necessitated recording a 
stupendous number of transfers. The task 
seemed Herculean to those tired and worried 
men and women. It seemed that every regis- 
tered stock and bond had changed ownership. 
The white lights in the office cast a pallid 
glow over the office forces. Their faces were 
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the white faces of broken-hearted but loyal 
friends of Townsend Woodward. In their 
way they were doing their bit to stave off the 
final hour of destruction. 

Directly after the closing of the market 
Woodward had played a last card. ‘“Ken- 
nedy,” he said, “I’ve just been in communica- 
tion with the Secretary. of the Treasury in 
Washington. He is starting for New York 
this afternoon. He wants to hold a confer- 
ence over the situation immediately.” 

All afternoon there had been special air- 
mail service to handle the urgent business of 
the brokerage firms. From all parts of the 
country telegrams and telephone calls were 
pouring in. Every Wall Street office was 
swamped with added work. A crisis had been 
reached with communication facilities; only 
the most important messages now were al- 
lowed to go through. 

It was late in the afternoon that we had 
been waiting for our distinguished visitor 
from Washington. Kennedy and I happened 
to be alone for a few minutes. I had a chance 
to show him a magazine I had just heard 
about which one of the stenographers had 
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brought into the office. On the cover was a 
beautiful girl with somewhat less on, even, 
than the scanty attire of modern fashion. 

“Getting facetious, Walter?” remarked 
Craig, impatiently. “How can I look at such 
trash now? Have a heart!” 

“Not ordinary trash, Craig. Look at this 
leading story. See the name of the author.” 

Kennedy was indeed surprised when he 
read the name—Pandora Woodward. He 
looked questioningly at me. 

“T hear, Craig, Pandora needs more money 
than she is getting to keep up her rapid pace. 
And her resignation from the American 
Liberals deprives her of an outlet for her more 
serious activities. So, in order to make 
money and at the same time really to work, 
she is writing for The Naked Truth.” 

“Pandora—writing for this scandalous 
magazine! Why, Walter, the purpose of this 
paper is to corrupt—premeditated corrup- 
tion! This magazine is in reality Centranian 
propaganda. It is a growth, an offspring of 
this insane jealousy for our wonderful, pros- 
perous country indulged in by certain nations 
in Europe. It’s a scandal sheet, unfit to read.” 
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“Well, I read the first part of Pandora’s 
serial. She may be working off some of her 
own inhibitions in rabid literature. But it is 
some story! Every flapper will read it and 
try to get away with the same!” 

“What are we coming to? Going to the 
devil morally as well as financially?” con- 
templated Kennedy, bitterly. “By the way, 
Walter, Wyndham is still busy with his booze. 
Think of it—wasting that mind in extracting 
booze, when an enemy to his country is ex- 
tracting the life blood of the nation—and 
gorging upon it! They are blind, blind, 
blind!” 

I was worried enough myself. My own 
little savings had been swept away. At that 
I was scarcely worried, however, compared 
with the jeopardizing of my life’s interest. 
The morning and evening pornographic tab- 
loids had dealt the Star a blow. But it was 
nothing to this financial blow under which 
even the Star staggered. 

“Walter, while we are waiting for this con- 
ference,’ suggested Kennedy, nervously, “let’s 
run uptown and see Pandora. I’d like to have 
a talk with that girl, get her side of this maga- 
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zine stunt. She’s not much more than a flap- 
per yet. Maybe she can be steered straight.” 

I was glad of the opportunity for something 
to do to relieve the tension. This waiting for 
the blow to fall was maddening. 

“Let them come in, Marie,’ I heard Pan- 
dora direct, in surprise, as our names were 
announced to her. 

It was a little morning room into which we 
were ushered. 

“Unusual times demand unusual calling 
hours,” explained Craig to the beautiful girl. 

A soft clinging gown of green silk like the 
color of the sea, draped with rare old lace at 
her neck and about her arms, helped to make 
a charming picture of Pandora. 

Kennedy carried the copy of The Naked 
Truth. Pandora’s eyes narrowed specula- 
tively as she saw it. 

“Am I already grown so famous that I am 
to be interviewed over my first story?” 

“Partly,” Kennedy answered. “But why 
are you writing for that magazine?” 

Pandora was at once on the defensive. 
“The editor of The Naked Truth has been 
the only one so far to see any merit in any- 
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thing I ever wrote. I wrote for him because 
he accepted it.” 

Kennedy nodded. I also had an under- 
standing mind. Many children of my brain 
had traveled weary miles looking for an 
editor who might see merit and accept. 

“But they tell me, on authority, that maga- 
zine is run solely to hurt the country’s 
morals.” 

“Poor country! If its morals are hurt by | 
that I guess its morals aren’t very strong. 
That’s jealousy of rivals who envy circula- 
tion. It’s the gossip of old harpies. I never 
saw such a suspicious world,’ Pandora was 
swift to retort. “I am doing everything I can 
to counteract such weakening suspicion. To- 
night I am giving a dance, as you know. I 
hope you can come. I was just inviting some 
last-minute people when you were an- 
nounced.” 

There was no clear recognition of the coun- 
try’s dire distress. If Pandora guessed, she 
was certainly a clever actress. To her it 
seemed only like any other bearish movement 
on the Stock Exchange. 

“Why get alarmed? The bears will be 
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tossed by the bulls. I’ve often heard my 
father say that few great financial fortunes 
are won by bears. No one ever got rich bear- 
ing America. Morgan said that. I’m for 
bulling things, boosting, accelerating. That’s 
why I’m going to give my dance. I’ve got to 
do something. Townsend never has any time 
forme. Can’t you come to-night?” 

“Td like to.” Kennedy seemed to waver. 
“T wonder if Wyndham will be there? I want 
to see him very much.” 

Pandora hesitated for an instant. In her 
eyes a fleeting glance seemed to say, “I’d love 
to see him, too.” She turned to us with a 
smile. “Wait. Jl ask him. Ill call him up 
—for you.” 

Some girls are graceful unconsciously. It 
was so with Pandora. The sweep of her arm 
as she brought the telephone near her, that 
simple little act, had more poetry of motion 
in it than the studied poses of many theatrical 
stars. 

She called her number. Suddenly her eye- 
brows lifted and she gave us a knowing 
glance. “I would like to speak to Mr. Wynd- 
ham... Busy? You say you will take the 
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message? ... I’ll wait if he can answer di- 
rectly.” 

Pandora turned with a peculiar smile. 
“Claire Bergen must be there with him. It 
was she who answered. She is calling him.” 
She raised her hand from the receiver, warn- 
ing us. ‘“Lee—this is Pandora. ... Yes— 
Pandora! I’m giving a party and I want you 
to come to it. . . . Now don’t talk that way. 
Please come. It’s to-night. A dance. Here 
at the house. . . . Oh, the same old crowd. 
You know them all... . You want to bring 
a friend? Who? ... Claire Bergen?” 

There was a real expression of disgust vis- 
ible in Pandora’s eyes, a scornful twist of her 
lips. 

“Tt will be all right. Yes. Bring her. . 
if it means your coming. ... Yes, I mean 
that. . . . See you to-night. Good-by.” 

Pandora slumped in her chair for the mo- 
ment. Her beautiful eyes lighted on Town- 
send Woodward’s chair, the empty shining 
ash tray by it. Sometimes women love the 
disorder of men about the home. It means 
they are loved and possessed. 

She sighed, shook her head as if trying to 
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shake off some dread unpleasant thought. 
“Lee is coming to-night, Mr. Kennedy. So 
you can meet him, after all. Don’t take my 
serial too seriously,” she added. 

“T hope others don’t.” Kennedy was blunt. 
“T feel sure you can inspire to higher things.” 

Again Pandora smiled. “TI wrote what the 
editor wanted me to write for the people who 
buy that particular magazine in droves. 
Editors don’t hire me to inspire people. They 
want me to amuse them.” ; 

The girl laughed cheerfully as we left, full 
of plans for her dance, with little or no 
thought of the nation’s crisis that night ex- 
cept as far as it affected her comfort and 
wants. 

I exclaimed to Kennedy, as we made our 
way back to Woodward’s office, “What wasted 
opportunity, what frittering away of life’s 
dearest things there are in Pandora! Frivol- 
ity rules!” 

It was better to get back to grewsome reali- 
ties in the office of Woodward than to bask in 
that light of lying cheerfulness. 

“T’m thinking,” remarked Kennedy, “we 
have let ourselves in for some trouble to-night. 
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I don’t believe Woodward really expects 
Pandora to give that dance. I’m afraid it will 
be the last straw.” 

Up at the office the strain was even more 
tense. Work was piling up faster than the 
clerks could handle it. Woodward and his 
financial advisers were calling on every re- 
source known to them to form a pool to hold 
things up. Telephone and telegraph calls for 
help, for more credit, were keeping many 
busy. Even the radio was in use. 

In the same building as Woodward’s office 
was a well-known company, the Radio-Voca- 
phone-Telephote Corporation. Through the 
courtesy and patriotism of this company its 
office had been turned over bodily to Wood- 
ward and his staff as a possible relief, when 
telephone, telegraph, and cables were con- 
gested. Orders were issued at Washington to 
keep clear the wave length on which Radio- 
Vocaphone worked. 

It was a great moment when the Secretary 
of the Treasury arrived after an airway flight 
from Washington. Even the office boys 
grasped the import of the event. Everybody, 
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even the stenographer obsessed by The Naked 
Truth, felt the terrible gravity of it. 

It was like the arrival of the best-known 
and highest-paid specialist when a loved one 
is sinking. What he determines is the last 
thing to be done by earthly advice. After 
that God steps in. 

The typists stopped typing. The silence 
that greeted the Secretary, tall, spare, aristo- 
cratic, intellectual, was in reality affrighted 
applause. When trouble overwhelms, how 
much akin it makes us all! Caste, social sys- 
tem, creed, color are thrown overboard. This 
Secretary of the Treasury, a giant among 
financial giants, nodded to everybody with the 
simplicity of a farmer, the ingenuousness of a 
child. 

“Woodward”—the Secretary’s voice showed 
his surprise at his friend’s appearance, which 
his words were careful not to betray—‘‘Cen- 
trania seems to be having its innings. We’ve 
got to get help some way.” 

Most of those present he knew. ‘He looked 
them all over. When spies and enemies might 
‘be anywhere, a country’s desperate need can- 
not be lightly discussed or secret affairs al- 
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lowed to filter into ears doubtful in the least. 
He caught sight of Kennedy. It was all that 
was needed to inspire complete confidence in 
the Secretary that those in the inner office 
were of the initiated alone. 

He smiled as he shook hands. “This is a 
strange coincidence, sir. Just before I left, 
Doctor Hartley of the Chemical Foundation 
asked me to get in touch with you. He de- 
sires a conference immediately, here in this 
city.” 

I knew Hartley as the chief silent adviser 
of the Foundation. I could well imagine 
what it was he desired Kennedy to do. This 
was chemical warfare—literally. 

“Now, then, Woodward, to get down ‘to 
work. Have you any suggestion?” 

“T have. And it is one, I suppose, that is in 
the mind of every half-crazed American 
financier this minute.” 

“And that is?” 

“Call for foreign assistance! Call on the 
British Empire beside which we have stood in 
a crisis! We have drained the last dollar, the 
last bit of credit, from everything in the coun- 
try to make this final stand. The only people 
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with money here are our enemies. This car- 
tel against us is rolling in our hard-earned 
securities. At this moment they are just 
about controlling all the key industries of the 
nation—or will do so immediately. Centrania 
has cut away America’s own market from her- 
self, so to speak, not only by this synthetol, 
but by the vast synthetic derivatives from it 
asabase. It is anew world war!” 

It had been in the Secretary’s mind before 
he started. “I advise it! Primarily, that is 
my reason for coming to New York—to give 
my sanction on the ground to such grave 
action. I advise, I will co-operate in, calling 
on the British Government, the Chancellor 
of Exchequer, the Bank of England for the 
necessary assistance. I will advise the terms. 
I will ratify them. I am empowered as finan- 
cial plenipotentiary by the President himself. 
You and I are in accord. Then we will appeal 
to every other friendly nation. It must be 
done with speed. I would suggest the radio to 
save time.” 

“T thought you would,” agreed Woodward. 
“That also is ready. The facilities of the 
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Radio-Vocaphone corporation have been am- 
plified by the navy.” 

A hasty conference, a figuring in numbers 
that looked logarithmic, and we mounted to 
the suite of the Radio-Vocaphone on the top 
of the building. 

Woodward and the Secretary were to do the 
talking for America. The room, or studio, 
was equipped with the vocaphone microphone 
and a vocaphone loud speaker. A group could 
talk in this room, be heard in the precisely 
similar room of the corporation in London 
where the Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
the governor of the Bank of England could 
talk and be heard equally well in New York. 
By the telephote they could actually see each 
other. It was as if all were together—yet 
bound only by the air waves, one group in 
New York, the other in London. Britain was 
standing by, zealously watching her interests 
as America had been watching hers. 

Woodward presented the appeal of the 
financial center of New York to the financial 
center of London, itself also grievously shaken 
and suffering by sympathy Just as one eye 
suffers with another. It was an appeal of the 
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stock exchange, of the private citizens to 
maintain the railways, the industries of 
America in the crisis. Woodward made it 
clear what a deathblow to Britian would be 
the collapse of America. 

The Secretary made it clear what terms of 
interest, what security of virtual mortgage on 
industries would be given to support the stag- 
gering request of discount of short-term notes 
—anything to save national credit, meet obli- 
gations, preserve honor. 

“We will radio our best ability to meet you 
—at midnight—your time!” came back the 
worried reply from abroad. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE PHANTOM DANCE 


ENNEDY and I arrived at the Wood- 

ward mansion with ominous misgivings. 

Our hearts and our interests were with the 

man battling so gravely against overwhelm- 

ing odds and waiting feverishly at the offices 

of the Radio-Vocaphone Company for his 
answer from Great Britain. 

Alive to the nation’s peril with keenest un- 
derstanding, realizing, now that it was past 
help, that it all might have been avoided or at 
least mitigated had he listened to the danger 
signals, Woodward had sunk into one of the 
big upholstered chairs, waiting, waiting, wait- 
ing. Woodward, the king of action, he who 
before was the one to force situations, to wrest 
victory from defeat by his indomitable spirit, 
was sitting weary and despondent—waiting. 

In the mansion the spirit of Pandora pre- 
vailed. Everywhere happiness was manifest, 
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not the restful, peaceful happiness, but a hec- 
tic, exciting happiness. It seemed to me al- 
most like the thrill of the drug addict who 
deludes himself into a heaven only to be sub- 
ject to the rude awakening of hell. 

I marveled at these people. They forced 
into my thoughts the mad revels, the gay de- 
bauchery, in the Decameron—dancing, din- 
ing, and drinking, with Death outside stalk- 
ing in the shape of the plague, laying low all 
who came in his path. 

Pandora, who had helped the American 
Liberals in its infancy, was partly responsible 
for the gravity of the situation. Her half- 
baked socialistic ideas made of her an easy 
prey for her country’s enemies. She had 
lulled to supreme indifference in marriage the 
one man who might have organized to avert 
the catastrophe had he listened to Kennedy. 
With the finger tips of love she had deafened 
his ears to Kennedy’s pleadings. She was 
dancing to-night, of all nights, to a jazz or- 
chestra; but a piper, unseen by her, was com- 
ing steadily nearer and would soon draw her 
and all the rest into the vortex of crumbling 
values, disappointed hopes, and thwarted am- 
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bitions. She was on the crest of the wave; 
to-morrow—what? 

There was still a liveried footman at the 
door. Servants were bowing politely and 
dainty French maids were assisting the ladies 
with their wraps. There was a general hub- 
bub of arriving guests, friends greeting one 
another with a forced hilarity, and flowers 
everywhere. I looked aghast at Craig. All 
around me were evidences of insane extrava- 
gance at such a time. 

Another feature of Pandora’s party was 
causing comment. The younger people were 
quite dissatisfied. There was no music! 
What kind of dance was this going to be—or 
had the musicians gone on strike? At the end 
of the beautiful ballroom, with its shining, 
slippery floor, Pandora was welcoming her 
guests. 

There was a dearth of older men and most 
of the women accepted the absence of Town- 
send Woodward without being surprised. 
But the “crashers” had managed to seep in. 
For once Pandora was oblivious to the fact. 
Partners would be needed to-night. 

Pandora was exquisitely beautiful. Her 
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gown was cut extremely low in the back, re- 
vealing her creamy white shoulders and the 
straightness of her back. She was gowned in 
filmy black lace and it accentuated the glo- 
rious blond beauty of the girl. Her famous 
pearls were about her throat and on her arms. 
Over her wrist hung a priceless Oriental 
shawl, its gay embroideries making the vivid 
note of color the gown demanded. 

“She’s beautiful, Walter,” ruminated Craig. 
“But that very dress means more to me than 
the mere adornment of the most beautiful 
woman I have ever seen. I see in it the 
science of chemistry, the present cause of our 
woe which we were not prepared to meet. 
That filmy, cobwebby gown represents to me 
the product in the test tube of phenol, plus 
the chemical that gives the black dye, most 
important of dyes.” 

In the rear of the ballroom was a little 
space roped off with heavy golden silk rope. 
Lee Wyndham was there, busy examining 
what looked to be ear phones. A musical gong 
sounded, summoning the attention of the 
guests. Pandora put out her hand, slowly, 
gracefully, for silence. 
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“Friends! To-night we are going to have 
a dance—a Phantom Dance. None of us, I 
imagine, has had a Phantom Dance before. 
I hope its novelty will appeal and help us for- 
get. I have had installed—Mr. Blackstone 
has been so kind as to help me with the de- 
tails—a wireless apparatus which permits lis- 
teners to hear with head phones alone. We 
have no connecting wires. This is wireless. 
All one needs to do is to adjust the head 
phones and go anywhere about the ballroom 
to listen in. I am having special music broad- 
casted for this dance from Station WXYZ.” 

Pandora was interrupted by applause. 
There was a busy hum of delight over the 
novelty. “Leave it to Pandora!” ‘“She’s al- 
ways different!” ‘What an original hostess!” 
“The old man doesn’t know what a jewel he 
has!” These remarks we heard all about us. 

It did not enrage me. I felt sick at heart 
over the inadequacy of the people. Conrad 
Blackstone was one of the happiest guests and 
seemed to take great delight in performing 
those duties that Townsend Woodward would 
have performed in normal times. 

Again Pandora called for attention. “Mr. 
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Wyndham is going to help me distribute the 
phones from this end of the room. Will you 
kindly gather around and help us do this 
quickly? The music has already started.” 

There was much amusement over the ad- 
justing of the head-phones. It was a cour- 
tesy each young gentleman was delighted to 
perform for his lady. There were shrill cries 
of delight as the young people first heard the 
snappy fox trot time come in over the air. 

Kennedy and I watched them with inter- 
est. It was weird to see those beautiful girls 
and handsome boys stepping by in perfect 
rhythm with apparently no music to aid them. 
The head phones also added to the strange 
aspect of the scene. 

Pandora had sauntered over to Lee Wynd- 
ham. “Have you a pair left for me, Lee?” It 
was so easy for Pandora to fall back into that 
delightful old intimacy bred while they were 
child-sweethearts and interrupted when 
Woodward made his successful wooing. 

“T’ve been saving them for you, Pan. I 
saw you hadn’t any. You gave them all out. 
Let me fix them.” 

Wyndham leaned over the girl, lifted her 
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golden locks away from her ears and adjusted 
the microphones. Pandora turned her head 
quickly as if to hide the flush that stole 
swiftly over her face. Wyndham held his 
hands too long about her golden head for 
technical purposes alone. His eyes were un- 
naturally bright, his lips were curved in a 
tender smile, as he looked at Pandora’s 
flushed cheeks. 

The little scene was interrupted. Conrad 
Blackstone came up with Claire Bergen. 
Claire instantly realized the situation and an 
angry light glowed in her beautiful dark eyes. 
She took Wyndham’s arm in a decidedly pos- 
sessive manner. 

“T want to dance, Lee. Adjust my head 
phone better, dear.” 

She stood with a pout before him while he 
fixed it. But there were no lingering fingers 
on her locks. Quickly it was accomplished, 
much to Claire’s chagrin. Claire took Wynd- 
ham’s arm and danced away in the crowd with 
him. Pandora floated off with Conrad Black- 
stone. 

Kennedy was the most quiet companion 
imaginable that night. His thoughts seemed 
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miles away, but his eyes were everywhere. 
His lips wore an inscrutable smile. 

“T am anxious to see this crowd at twelve 
o'clock. Just hear them!” 

Copious visits under cover to the cup that 
cheers had increased the capacity for pleas- 
ure. It was much like the Blackstone ball 
only a few months ago. 

Pandora was as gay as the rest. I saw her 
walking toward a little smoking room at the 
other end of the ballroom, and Wyndham now 
was her partner. On the table were the finest 
brands of cigarettes. Gracefully she took one, 
and Wyndham lighted it for her. It recalled 
to me Woodward’s confession of dislike for 
such things the night of Pandora’s betrothal. 
But everybody was doing the same or worse. 

Wyndham was ill at ease. He knew Claire 
was watching him, every move, and their re- 
lations had been such in the past few weeks 
that he was compelled to give her the neces- 
sary consideration. Pandora, unconsciously, 
perhaps, was making love to him. Every 
glance, every graceful motion, was a stimu- 
lant to his apparently hopeless love. 
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“T’m going to help him out,” muttered 
Kennedy. “I want to talk to him.” 

I knew Kennedy was guarding Pandora 
from herself for the sake of Townsend Wood- 
ward—for the sake of Wyndham, too. 

Pandora was not pleased at our interrup- 
tion. 

“Pardon.” Kennedy bowed most graciously 
to both of them. “Wyndham, may I have a 
few words with you? Mrs. Woodward”—he 
dwelt on the name—“knows I am anxious to 
see you.” He dropped his voice. “Professor 
Hartley—you remember him—has asked me 
to get in touch with him. You know his con- 
nection with the Chemical Foundation. 
Wyndham, there is much work to be done— 
and few workers—none other than you com- 
petent. Don’t you want to come away with 
us for a few weeks and fight this synthetol?” 

The better nature of Wyndham reacted to 
the proposal. But Pandora raised a dissent- 
ing voice. With a smile she exclaimed, “Mr. 
Kennedy, you're always trying to steal my 
partners! First my husband—and now you 
want to kidnap Lee.” 

Wyndham turned quickly to Pandora. 
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“Would you like me to stay, Pan?” He asked 
it eagerly. “May I see you—sometimes?” 

Pandora lowered her eyes before Kennedy’s 
set face. She had only the courage to incline 
her head in the affirmative. 

“Oh, pshaw! Kennedy,” burst out Wynd- 
ham. “We can talk about Professor Hartley 
later. We're losing this dance, Pandora.” 

Kennedy looked at his watch as the couple 
danced away. “It’s half after eleven. There’s 
been no call from Woodward. Let us get some 
of these head phones. I see little Claire over 
there green with envy—or anxiety. Let’s cul- 
tivate her for a while.” 

Equipped with the head phones, we joined 
Claire. She seemed pleased to meet Craig 
again and purposely ignored Wyndham as he 
danced by with Pandora. She did not have to 
rely on “crashers” for partners. 

Suddenly we heard the announcer from 
Station WXYZ. 

“Owing to an important message that is 
expected any minute from London now, we 
have been requested to stop all broadcasting. 
This request has been sent out to all stations. 
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It comes from the Federal authorities and 
must be obeyed.” 

“Just in the middle of a wonderful trot, 
too.” Claire was pouting again. 

It was a problem for Pandora to face. 
How continue the Phantom Dance? Or 
would her ingenuity devise some other recrea- 
tion? Her wits came to her rescue. Above 
the excitement rose her voice. 

“Keep on your head phones. Lee is going 
to tune in the wireless apparatus so that we 
can hear this mysterious message. It is com- 
ing over the Radio-Vocaphone wave length. 
Stand by—and listen in.” . 

Pandora was vexed at the interruption. 
But she had made the best of it. Wyndham 
with his knowledge of radio and technical 
skill took charge of the receiving set. He was 
already hunting around to get the proper 
wave length. 

Conrad Blackstone joimed Kennedy and 
me. He seemed troubled, ill at ease. “Ken- 
nedy, I’m afraid that was a mistake of Pan- 
dora’s. I fear it has to do with the financial 
situation. Now, I thought Pandora was very 
wise to give this dance. You know, she un- 
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derstands the psychology of panics, how they 
affect people. I have backed her in this thing 
to keep up the morale of the masses. Under 
these circumstances our friends must be kept 
cheerful.” 

Craig was thinking a few moments. “Your 
philosophy may be all right for your friends, 
Mr. Blackstone. But I want to know when I 
am on a sinking ship. A real man or a real 
woman wants to help keep the ship afloat.” 

Suddenly the silence of the radio was 
broken. Craig grasped my arm hard enough 
to hurt. I muttered with fear when I heard 
some static. Would it spoil all? 

It ceased. Direct from London now was 
coming a voice. 

“To the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States and to Mr. Townsend Wood- 
ward—” 

Pandora gave a shriek of fright at the name 
of her husband. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
governor of the Bank of England have gone 
over the world situation most carefully with 
all the information sent from various parts of 
the Empire. The panic has spread to us in 
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London, to all parts of our Empire, to the 
Bourse in Paris, the Bourse in Berlin; even 
Japan is most seriously affected. We need 
everything we have to sustain our own credit 
at its best under the pressure in this emer- 
gency. The rest of the world is looking to us 
to avert it. Our only recourse would have 
been to look to you for help, if America had 
been in a position to help. We will join with 
America in a world-wide moratorium. But it 
is without our power to answer your appeal 
for these very grave reasons. We do not deny 
your appeal. We wish to come to your aid. 
But we simply cannot come to the aid of our 
own people. Britain stands by America, but 
it is hard to tell which is the weaker sister, in 
this crisis. Let us pray God that standing 
shoulder to shoulder the two nations may 
meet the catastrophe—and weather it!” 
The last words pronounced almost with the 
resounding tone of a priest of the church 
brought to each soul, no matter how thought- 
less, the realization of another of life’s dra- 
matic moments. Even that gay throng on the 
ballroom floor in the Woodward mansion real- 
ized something of what faced the nation when 
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an appeal was made to the great foreign 
money center—and that appeal had to be re- 
fused, for lack of power. 

One could have heard a pin drop. We 
looked at one another with horror, for over 
the radio we could now hear Townsend Wood- 
ward’s voice speaking—but what a changed 
voice! 

“Do you realize, Schuyler, that that means 
the failure of our last hope, our last resource? 
They have not refused to help us—they are 
unable to come to our assistance. They can- 
not do it! It means the collapse of every- 
thing!” 

There was a pause. Again Woodward’¢ 
voice, shaken, unnatural. 

_ “Why have I lived to see this day? I was 
proud of my country, proud of its financial 
‘position, its integrity. Schuyler—what can 
we DO?” 

“Nothing!” 

Over the radio it is doubtful if anything so 
dramatic had ever been put on the air as this 
conversation in the Radio-Vocaphone studio 
when in the stress they forgot that the micro- 
phone was on still and the whole thing repro- 
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duced for the world. In London, where they 
also saw it through the Radio Telephote, I 
have been told nothing like it has ever oc- 
curred in history. 

We could hear Woodward eee as if 
shaking desperately. 

Pandora hastened over the dance floor to 
us, at this time seeking the protection of Ken- 
nedy. All was forgotten except that terrible 
fear of missing even one word. Pandora’s 
face seemed like a shadow of remorse. 

It seemed as if Fate had taken a hand to 
amuse herself. The report of the final down- 
fall of the financial structure had come to us 
on the same microphones as the dance music 
for Pandora’s Phantom Dance! To use and 
abuse the same modern invention was un- 
canny. 

“Schuyler—something’s wrong with me! 
I can’t see! I’m blind—blind in such an 
emergency! ... Are you speaking to me? 

. . Schuyler, I can’t hear you—and I can’t 
see you! I can hardly breathe! ... My 
wife ...my Pandora! ... Tell Kennedy 
to watch over her. ... My enemies might 
try to hurt her. . . . Pandora—” 
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“Hurry! Get a doctor!” Another voice 
had interrupted. 

“Where’s Pandora? Put your hand on my 
face. ThenIcan see. Pandora—get a cover! 
I’m so cold! Pandora! Pandora! Pandora!” 

There was a deep gasp over the wireless, 
then silence. 

“He’s gone!” 

Some one whispered. 

For the first time I had listened to a soul 
pass out into the great beyond, miles away, on 
the wireless. 

Pandora had slipped to the floor in a swoon. 
Wyndham and Blackstone both rushed for- 
ward to help. But Kennedy raised a restrain- 
ing hand. 

“T’ll take care of Woodward’s last charge! 
Pandora will be safe with me.” He motioned 
to a servant and to me. “T’ll take her to her 
room!” 


CHAPTER X 
THE MORATORIUM 


ANDLES cast soft rays over the weary 

closed eyes of Townsend Woodward in 

the dimly lighted cathedral. No more would 

those eyes light the way for some gigantic 

financial deal. Townsend Woodward was 

dead, lying in state before the altar raised to 
his God. 

Everything was still. A contagion, as it 
were, spread ghost-like from that once 
dynamic form to the very draperies and altar 
furnishings. Even the air seemed hushed with 
grief. His face was white, drawn, strained. 
His had been the concentrated mental agony 
of a nation. 

The door opened softly, letting in the first 
rude sounds of life. Then in ecclesiastic robes 
came the rector, a solemn ambassador for all 
of us with our God. Everywhere was Death, 
so close to Humanity. 

118 
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I turned where I was sitting quietly in the 
pew, to see the other mourners, so quiet. For 
once I was aghast. Her friends—his friends— 
where were they? They knew the day and 
the hour. How different had been her mar- 
riage! Hager crowds showering congratula- 
tions in this same cathedral—now no one to 
shed a tear. 

Only Pandora, clinging tearfully on Ken- 
nedy’s arm, Pandora, the beautiful. Even 
now that white face with its profile chiseled 
purely and sharply as if from marble, had all 
the beauty, the promise, the seductiveness of 
woman of all ages. Her beautiful blue eyes 
seemed almost black. The excitement, the 
dim lights, had enlarged her pupils until they 
glowed. 

She listened to the simple service with 
bowed head—almost alone. Her slim body 
shook with a convulsive sob. Kennedy 
reached out and touched her arm gently. 

Pandora’s friends, Townsend Woodward’s 
friends, had not forgotten. They were fight- 
ing for very existence itself. In their circle 
life had never been so strenuous. Everybody 
was busy, frantic. Even though another man 
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stopped, he couldn’t, he didn’t dare stop. Was_ 
he not in the whirlpool of financial doom? 

The simple service was over. Pandora 
leaned down and kissed her husband’s cold 
brow. She gasped in agony and wept on 
Craig’s arm. My own eyes were full of tears. 
Pandora took a small bunch of pansies, deep 
purple, and laid them in Townsend Wood- 
ward’s hand. She started to smooth his cheek, 
but the coldness horrified her. 

“Let me rest a moment. I can’t go out just 
yet.” She leaned back in a pew, a broken- 
hearted woman. 

Kennedy saw she wanted to be by herself. 
He joined me, apart, and whispered, “Walter, 
if they had only listened to me when I warned 
them! Pandora is in another black gown— 
widow’s weeds. Victims, all of us, of a finan- 
cial explosion that might have been avoided if 
he had only given heed to the warning I gave 
him. Chemically I might typify it. I am 
thinking of the test tube of phenol, only this 
time it is plus the reagent that gives not the 
dye, but the most terrific of explosives. 
They each come from the same crude, the dye 
and the explosive. Frivolity and Failure also 
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spring from the same crude—humanity 
asleep. America has been asleep!” 

As for the city, it was pandemonium. Un- 
repressed fear of the people had given rise to 
hysteria. “I want to get you home safely, 
Pandora,’ urged Kennedy, gently, after the 
interment. “I wouldn’t go out on the streets 
any more than I had to, for the present.” 

Pandora looked like a girl still. Only 
slightly yet was she awake to the dire need of 
the situation. Sorrow, present sorrow, had 
thrown a veil to dim the normal mental vision. 
Only actual want, personal experience, would 
open wide those beautiful eyes. 

By the time we reached the Woodward 
mansion it was well into the late afternoon. I 
saw Pandora’s face light a little with satisfac- 
tion as she caught sight of one of the servants 
entering the service gate. 

“Carl,” she nodded, “T’ll see you immedi- 
ately.” 

We followed her in. “You don’t perhaps 
realize, Mr. Kennedy, but I have scarcely a 
dollar in this big place.” 

Craig nodded. “TI do realize, Pandora, and 
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so does almost everybody else. We're all in 
the same fix.” 

“T had Carl take my check to be cashed at 
the Uptown National. He has only just re- 
turned. He called me up when he reached 
the bank this morning to tell me there was a 
run on the bank. It seems there was a line 
over a block long. The bank had been taking 
all the time it could to pay, so he had been 
terribly delayed. Here he is. Were you suc- 
cessful, Carl?” 

The man turned a tired, downcast face 
toward her. “I am sorry, madame. I was not 
even inside the bank when it closed. They 
have suspended payment.” 

It was a new blow to Pandora. Her hus- 
band was gone. Her father was detained in 
Chicago, trying desperately to straighten out 
his affairs. And now her bank, which she had 
always depended on, was closed. 

“Suspended payment,” she whispered. 
“Thank you, Carl. You may go. It has been 
a hard day for you, too.” The despondent 
girl turned from us a moment to regain her 
composure. 

“Pandora, your husband has asked me to 
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stand by you through this crisis,’ calmed 
Kennedy. “Don’t worry too much. Econ- 
omy is the watchword for everyone just now, 
and out of your husband’s estate, when it is 
settled up, there will surely be enough left to 
repay loans and give you independence.” 

Pandora was too tired to do more than 
agree. But I realized it was a myth that Ken- 
nedy was telling her. Woodward’s money was 
gone Now. We felt easier when we saw Pan- 
dora going to her room, cared for solicitously 
by her maid. Her personal maid refused to 
leave her. Indeed, she was better off there 
than anywhere else. If Pandora had no 
money, it was easy to see that Pandora’s 
friends would have none for maids, either. 

On the way downtown we bought the news- 
papers. In a few days they had shrunk in 
size. Papers, well known and established, 
that had formerly been of from thirty to fifty 
pages, had shrunk to barely four pages of 
tabloid. Advertisements had been with- 
drawn. Companies had no money to adver- 
tise products to people who had no money to 
buy. 

As we made our way through the streets we 
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noticed the riotous crowds gathered before 
each bank, men and women struggling to ob- 
tain and hold positions before banks that had 
closed already for business for the day. Some, 
even, had closed indefinitely. But that made 
no difference to the angry demonstrations of 
the people. They were desperate, bereft of 
reason. In their minds they could see family 
groups depending on them for support. With 
no work and no money what were they to do? 
Many of those men and women, discouraged 
and physically worn, would stand all night 
long in those lines, hoping to be one of the 
lucky depositors to get into the bank the next 
day before it, too, would join the ever increas- 
ing list of those that had suspended payment. 

Many of the newspapers were serving as 
alarmists. It was easy to see the reason. 
Centrania was taking the sheets over. Not 
able, yet, to proclaim openly their policy of 
ruin for the existing government, they were 
aiding and abetting the boring from within by 
screaming in black-face type every catas- 
trophe. Citizens were stunned. 

The old Star was still independent and 
loyal. Through all its pages, reduced, it is 
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true, like the rest, ran a fervent note of hope 
and patriotism, an ardent urging to stand by 
the government until the shock was over. It 
was a call to every level head in the commu- 
nity to remain level-headed. 

In parts of the city where the wolf had 
never before dared to show were bread lines 
and soup kitchens. It was hard to restrain 
the emotions in times like these. The stress 
was great. The papers had long lists on the 
front pages where bread and soup might be 
obtained. In their perusal I noticed the 
charitable work Conrad Blackstone was do- 
ing. He and his committee were working 
overtime supplying the unemployed, the poor, 
and the sick with sustenance. Everywhere 
among the groups of laborers they were speak- 
ing of Conrad Blackstone. 

“After we leave the Star, Walter, I’ll need 
you,” planned Craig. “I have two important 
conferences at the laboratory. Professor 
Hartley is coming over and later I am ex- 
pecting Gaunt. I think I know the man to 
watch. At least there will be no harm in 
keeping in quiet touch with him, even though 
he prove to be a real American.” 
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Hartley was a student, a scientist, very 
much alive to the importance of his life work. 

“We shall need all the best minds of the 
nation before we are through with this thing, 
Kennedy,” he concluded. “I can count on 
you. You have your part in this research of 
ours ready?” 

Kennedy passed a report over to him. 
Hartley took it, added it to other papers he 
was gathering. 

“Now, Kennedy,” he added, “use your pow- 
ers. Get Wyndham—if you have to kidnap 
him. That boy’s mind is one in a lifetime. 
We must have him.” 

I thought it a hopeless task. But Kennedy 
promised gravely he would have Lee Wynd- 
ham within the week. Craig could do much; 
but I felt he was taking a wide chance in as- 
serting success in pitting himself against the 
wiles of a woman. 

Hartley did not stay long. He was afflicted 
with the national disease. He was desperately 
busy. 

Gordon Gaunt was equally hurried. This 
was a conference in which I was not included, 
but as he left I heard him say: “It may be 
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that you are right. What a blind fool I have 
been, if it is so!” 

That night we tried to rest, but the street 
noises made it almost impossible. It was a 
city of unrest. The condition had spread all 
over the country, too. The next morning, 
even the factory whistles lacked that spon- 
taneous command to render service. They 
seemed to have caught the infection. No 
wonder. Factories that produced luxuries 
solely had been almost entirely shut down. 
Most of the others were working on half time 
or less. 

Rumbles of discontent were heard from 
workmen on all sides. The companies were 
paying their men off in script. They could do 
nothing else. It was not very satisfactory to 
be paid for labor with promises to pay, when 
the corner chain store and the butcher did 
not care arap about promises. Gold was at a 
premium. 

Many of these men in the days of high 
wages had bought modest homes. They 
thought that the country’s prosperity had 
made it safe for them to take on and carry 
such a burden, a burden which a few years 
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before would not have been thought of by the 
same men. It was at this point that soon 
loomed an unlooked-for peril. 

Amusements had been going through a 
golden age. Now there was no money for 
amusements. When people could not pay for 
things to eat they were of no mind to spend 
the last of their earnings to see the celluloid 
troubles that haunted their own homes. The 
smiles of the theater they could not afford at 
all. Cold comfort to laugh for a couple of 
hours and skimp for a week. By this time 
many of the theaters had closed. There was 
no business, there were no audiences. Then 
the actors had something to say. Real tragedy 
stalked as close to the comedian as to the bat- 
tling broker of Wall Street. 

It was a general closing time, either in 
whole or in part. Department stores that had 
already, a month ago, become panicky, had 
almost shut down. There is no profit in win- 
dow shopping. Pretty little flappers were not 
going to rush for a new silken gown or a 
modish felt hat with a crushable crown when 
they did not know where their dinners were 
coming from that night. Wholesale food- 
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products dealers and retail food stores were 
running because they dealt with necessaries, 
but the only things that seemed to thrive were 
the bread lines and soup kitchens. 

Economic conditions among the poor had 
reached such chaos that men, women, and 
children were resorting to theft to secure nec- 
essary food, clothing, and fuel. About the big 
coal yards cordons of police were stationed. 
No longer did shopkeepers dare display in 
their windows the wares that attracted pat- 
ronage. Such displays attracted brigandage. 
Even along the main streets huge windows of 
plate glass had been smashed and the windows 
looted. All over the city harassed merchants 
were guarding their goods against a restless 
hungry mob. 

With so much crime rampant, the police 
forces were overworked and all but demoral- 
ized. Jails and workhouses were filled with 
desperate people. Judges, aware of extenuat- 
ing circumstances in many cases before them, 
were paroling the convicted or letting them 
off with suspended sentences. ‘There was 
nothing else to do. There were no institu- 
tions to which to send them. All were 
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crowded to overflowing, and the very prob- 
lem of maintaining them as they were was 
staggering under the conditions of living. 

In such parlous times there were new dan- 
gers lurking on every hand for the honest. It 
was a gala period for the criminal. Hold-ups 
and murders were too common to chronicle. 
What we had once spoken of as a crime wave 
was a condition of law and order compared 
with the present. It was not only the metrop- 
olis that underwent this crude retrogression 
to barbarism; it was true of every city and 
every country save Centrania. 

On many corners appeared the soap-box 
orators with panaceas. And of course all had 
some listeners. But such men and women 
were more dangerous just now than ever be- 
fore. Radical minds in the pay of the agents 
of Centrania were advocating subtly the up- 
set of the old régime, the installation of their 
own hair-brained ideas of government. 

Through all that period of stress and storm 
Kennedy’s quiet courage and confidence did 
much to sustain me. He was directing with 
the greatest thinkers the supreme effort of the 
Chemical Foundation, for Kennedy, Hartley, 
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and the rest knew that, after all, there were 
minds right here among us as great as Cen- 
trania had ever produced or could buy. 

Fights between radicals and patriots, 
crimes and accidents from despondency, were 
filling the hospitals. The clang of ambulances 
and the blare of the fire apparatus whistles 
were so frequent they had lost their thrill, 
Nurses and doctors were overworked; there 
was work for ten times the number. Insur- 
ance companies were in as sad a plight as the 
banks. 

It was a hectic week. Kennedy was busy 
in his laboratory every moment he could 
spare. I noticed, too, that he was most care- 
fully locking it up when he left. He had a 
feeling that he was being watched and fol- 
lowed in everything he did. 

At last the American Liberals had the cour- 
age to show their true colors. It was a shock 
to some of the intelligentsia when they real- 
ized that they had helped, by throwing open 
their drawing-rooms to these orators, in push- 
ing to the wall, financially, their own fathers 
and brothers. The American Liberals were 
frankly now out for Centrania. 
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Gradually the country was waking to the 
fact that agents of Centrania had nearly every 
key industry by the throat. They were seiz- 
ing everything of value, one after the other, 
through the sheer inability of business to pay 
its debts to them. 

But the thing that loomed blackest was the 
unrest of the people. Once we had thought it 
would be the owners of the rows after rows 
of little houses, each with his bit of the land, 
that would be the bulwark against Bolshe- 
vism. How often I had heard that it was the 
ownership of property, of so many bits of the 
soil by so many people, that made Bolshevism 
impossible in America. 

Now, however, with the little house and lot 
which had cost $7950, with $950 paid down 
in cash, a first mortgage of $4,000 and a sec- 
ond installment mortgage for the difference, it 
was quite another matter in such a monetary 
crisis. Cars and pianos and radios, furniture 
and even fine clothes, all had been obtained 
in time of prosperity at high prices on the 
installment plan. 

But installments have an inconvenient 
habit of coming around due with a pesky reg- 
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ularity. When they came due and there was 
no money with which to pay them because of 
the panic and the economic war, there was the 
very devil to pay. It was one thing to lose 
cars and pianos, radios and furniture, clothes 
and other luxuries. But to lose the home and 
the little bit of the land, to be faced by starva- 
tion and annihilation into the bargain, that 
was the greatest breeder of Bolshevism, never 
foreseen. 

It was therefore only the close of the week 
in which Woodward had died that saw the 
first of the economic war measures taken—a 
moratorium of all debts. 

Heroic as was that measure, it was only a 
matter of hours before it was seen by the 
President, in touch with governors and 
mayors, that it was not enough. 

Quickly, heroically, the nation traversed 
the whole distance. Martial law was de- 
clared. Police forces and the reserve were 
unable, had been unable for days, to cope with 
the situation. Federal troops were heeded to 
keep order in case of uprising instigated by 
Centrania. It was an act of war, economic 
war against Centrania, really the invader. 
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There was no other way than to centralize 
in the hands of the Commander-in-chief of 
Army and Navy all police power, to make the 
Chief Executive for the time constitutional 
dictator. 


CHAPTER XI 
SYNTHESITE 


“TS THIS the apartment of Mr. Wynd- 
ham?” I was calling on the telephone for 
Kennedy. 

“Yes.” A musical voice of a girl answered. 
“Who is this?” 

I smothered my surprise. “Mr. Jameson 
would like to speak to him.” 

“Wait. Tllseeif heisin.” The girl’s voice 
was drowned by the raised tone of a man, 
somewhat indignant. 

“You know I’m in. What’s the matter 
lately? Are you jealous of everybody? 
Hello! This is Wyndham speaking. Who is 
ior 

“Hello, Wyndham! Thisis Jameson. I’m 
speaking for Kennedy. He wants to come up 
and see you soon. Thought you could tell us 
when.” 


“Soon? All right. Make it now. I’m not 
135 
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doing anything in particular just now. Come 
up. Ill be glad to see you both.” 

I turned to Kennedy to tell him, and Ken- 
nedy decided to take advantage of the chance 
at once. 

We were ushered into the apartment by an 
obsequious Jap butler. Wyndham greeted us 
in a most jovial, almost convivial manner. 
“Great to see you, Kennedy. Awfully good 
of you to come ’way up here to see a fellow, 
Jameson. What can I do for you fellows?” 

In the doorway appeared Claire, followed 
by the Jap with a tray, decanter, and glasses. 
Wyndham seemed disturbed by the intrusion, 
but Claire appeared to ignore his annoyance. 
She fixed the drinks for us and seemed to 
want to stay. Claire looked vampish in her 
clinging gown of flame velvet and the single 
rose of the same color in her hair above her 
ear. She was artfully pleasing to the eye and 
senses. 

“Claire,’ murmured Wyndham, “you «1 
join us later. Mr. Kennedy has something 
personal, I imagine, he wants to talk to me 
about.” 

Then it was that I noticed Lee Wyndham 
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particularly. Since I had talked to him less 
than half an hour before on the telephone he 
had a good start on acquiring what is popu- 
larly known as a “jingle.” His brusqueness 
to Claire before us was hardly necessary. 
With us he was too hilarious, too much the 
genial host. I was sure he had not been that. 
way when I was talking to him over the tele- 
phone. He seemed a trifle peeved at Claire’s 
intrusion then on the telephone, but it had 
been a normal indignation. 

Kennedy, I knew, had important things to 
talk about. A sip of our refreshment sufficed. 
But Claire stood back of Wyndham and 
gently urged him to drink it all. 

“T fixed it your way, Lee. I did it for you.” 

Her arms as she moved them wafted a 
sweet scent about the room. She rubbed his 
cheek with her soft, scented palm. He looked 
at her, smiled, and lifting his glass to her, 
drained it. This was not what we had come 
to do. Times were too charged with peril to 
befuddle our minds. 

“You want me to meet Hartley,” he re- 
peated a moment later. “What does he want 
with me? Not a chance getting me away from 
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Claire. Even if I wanted to go, she would 
have some reason why I couldn’t possibly.” 

Already the last drink was making him 
worse. His mind was leaping helter skelter 
on the most superficial topics. On the con- 
dition of his country, its needs and his pos- 
sible help, he refused to dwell. By the time 
Claire returned with the second drink since 
we had been there, he was hopeless. Craig 
saw that it was a waste of time and prepared 
to leave. 

“Have you seen Pandora lately?” 

Claire set the glass down hard, at his ques- 
tion. 

“Saw her yesterday. She’s well, but con- 
siderably shaken by the tragedy. I’ve got to 
get her busy, keep her mind and hands em- 
ployed. I wish you could help me do that.” 

“Nothing Id like better, Kennedy, than to 
help Pandora, for old times’ sake. What does 
she do mostly?” 

“She is with Conrad Blackstone a great 
deal, arranging charitable relief work. Black- 
stone seems very much impressed by her 
ability, seems to want her working with him, 
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and, of course, most ladies are interested in 
charity at a time like this.” 

Wyndham listened uneasily. He had lost 
Pandora first to wealth. Now he had a second 
chance of winning her. Was he to lose her 
to wealth again? I knew he was not so be- 
fuddled on this that he did not recognize 
Blackstone as another wealthy rival. 

At the mere mention of Pandora it was 
amusing to watch Claire. She studied Wynd- 
ham’s face intently, and as his face softened 
at the thought of Pandora, Claire’s face grew 
correspondingly hard. I wondered. Was the 
girl so much in love with Wyndham that the 
mere mention of Pandora caused such a surge 
of jealousy? 

Kennedy and I left. “We didn’t accom- 
plish much to-day,” I remarked. Turning, I 
saw that Claire was watching us from the 
window of the study Wyndham had formerly 
used when he worked. Her eyes had a mock- 
ing challenge. 

“To-morrow I’m coming around again to 
get Wyndham—and every day, until I suc- 
ceed. I shall play every card. We need him.” 

On the street was an extra. On the first 
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page in large black type was the announce- 
ment of a huge shipment of synthetol that 
had arrived in a Centranian liner. It was 
another depressant, just a bit of news to shake 
the morale of the country. We were inter- 
ested enough to read the brief story thor- 
oughly. 

Hundreds of thousands of gallons of syn- 
thetol were pouring into the country from 
Centrania. People were advised to buy it be- 
cause it spelt economy. Yet with every pur- 
chase they were paying tribute, and fasten- 
ing the ring about their necks more firmly. 
They were advised to buy many synthetic 
products derived from it. But every time 
they bought because they were cheap they de- 
creased the purchases of American products 
and not only lowered but abolished the Amer- 
ican standard of wages and living. 

Centrania was dumping on America. Syn- 
thetic products of every description were 
coming in on every steamer that came from 
Centranian ports. I was shocked at the 
propaganda. ‘Every time such a product of 
Centrania is bought,” exclaimed Kennedy, “it 
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increases the bondage of America to Cen- 
trania. It is a vicious circle.” 

I, for one, was glad when we reached the 
laboratory. Traveling about was hazardous 
at its best in the unrest and confusion. Our 
whole machinery of law and order seemed to 
be broken. It was too soon, in only a few 
hours, for one to tell what would be the effect 
of martial law, whether it would restore pub- 
lic safety. Accordingly, I strode ahead and 
jammed the key in the lock to fling the door 
open. 

I felt a hand on my arm, restraining me. 
_ “Wait, Walter.” Kennedy stepped back a 
couple of paces to the corner of the wall in 
the hallway, bent down, and I saw him slide 
back a secret panel in the baseboard. I had 
never known it was there. This was some- 
thing new he had installed. 

He took out a scroll of ruled paper. On it 
was a marking by a pen in red ink. 

“This is a geograph—something like the 
seismograph, which I have rigged up. Of 
course everything is hidden inside the labora- 
tory, but I have taken this way of detecting 
whether the place may have been entered.” 
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He was studying the graph intently. “And I 
was right. It has been entered. We have had 
a strange visitor to-day. I believe, for the 
sake of precaution, I will not go in that door. 
Let us go in through a window. I have rigged 
a secret spring on it that will admit us.” 

It was with some trepidation that we 
climbed in from a ledge: I would not have 
been surprised at a shot. But the intruder 
had gone. Nor was there, at a glance, any 
evidence of his visit. 

“Look—that was the scheme.” Kennedy 
was pointing to the door to the hall. 

There it seemed some deadly contrivance 
had been rigged, not a spring gun, but a tiny 
bomb, to be exploded as the door swung wide. 

With gas mask and X-ray and other appli- 
ances for studying such explosives Kennedy 
was at work instantly. 

“Tt’s lucky you did not fling that door 
open, Walter,” he announced. “Otherwise I 
doubt if we would have lived to fight another 
day. It is lucky I have studied it carefully, 
even.” 

He paused. “You know, I suppose, that at 
the time of the armistice in 1918 American 
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chemists had what was then thought to be 
the perfect killing gas. There are three quali- 
ties that the ideal killing gas must have. 
First it must be invisible. That early chlorine 
gas tinged the atmosphere. You could see it 
coming. ‘There is no surprise in anything 
you can see coming. Second, a perfect gas 
should be a little heavier than air. It should 
sink into dugouts and trenches and civilian 
cellars. Third, it should not merely burn. It 
should poison. It is not enough that it should 
poison and kill at once if breathed. Gas 
masks might protect the lungs. But suppose 
a gas produced a poison wherever it settled 
on the skin, a poison that penetrated the sys- 
tem and in that way brought certain death? 

“That gas was lewisite, an elaboration of 
mustard gas. I found traces of something like 
mustard gas here. Also I found traces of 
something very like lewisite. But this is 
neither. It is an elaboration of both. Since 
then some progress has been made. Research 
has given gases even more deadly—this syn- 
thesite.” 

“Synthesite? You mean something excel- 
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ling in concentration, spreading further, last- 
ing longer?” 

“No. I mean that synthesite, this thing 
from synthetol, is a super-gas. It is a gas 
fatal to all cell life, not only animal, but vege- 
table, a gas combining the properties of mus- 
tard gas, of lewisite, with even other proper- 
ties. Not only is it fatal to all animal life— 
but it is fatal to all vegetable life. Worse 
than that, it is fatal to even the very simple 
single cell life that makes higher cell life 
possible. Even that is not all. Once spray an 
area with this gas and nothing can be made to 
grow on that soil until it is counteracted. The 
very earth itself will not support life! 

“We have come in this super-gas near 
enough to death-in-the-absolute to strike 
terror into every civilian man, woman, or 
child in the remotest spot over which an air- 
plane may fly—everywhere. It is not a ques- 
tion of combatants. It is a question of non- 
combatants. This gas goes down, not up. It 
is heavy, and it stays. Synthetol was just a 
beginning. Synthesite is also just a begin- 
ning. We have escaped a blast from hell!” 


CHAPTER XII 
“THE NAKED TRUTH” 


“TN HELPING others I am relieving my 
own tragedy.” 

Pandora had joined with those who were 
fighting the effects of this sudden poverty. 
She was taking on work that was engaging 
most of her spare time. 

“You probably know how splendid Mr. 
Blackstone has been to those suffering peo- 
ple.” Kennedy nodded and Pandora went on. 
“Well, he has the means to help, but not the 
time, and I am at the head of several commit- 
tees that are doing a tremendous volume of 
relief work. I am calling on everybody to 
help, so you may consider yourselves down on 
my list.” 

I looked at the girl and marveled. Her 
rich personality, her initiative and magnetism, 
made her an ideal head for philanthropies. 
She entered the work with the same enthu- 
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siasm with which she arranged a dance. Her 
vitality was inspiring. 

Pandora looked appealing this morning. 
Sorrow had softened her coloring, added a 
seriousness to the eyes and a pathetically 
tender tremble to her lips. Her mourning 
was white, trimmed with white crépe bands. 
She looked so young and dainty that it seemed 
that sorrow should have discriminated. 

“Pandora, I came over to see how you were 
making out. If you were restless I was going 
to give you something to do. But this work 
is fine.” 

“Yes,” she added, “I am writing, too. Sev- 
eral publications have asked me to write for 
them. Some are running—I don’t know how. 
And I am going to try to please them. My 
work and my charities will keep me busy.” 

“Why don’t you try to get Lee Wyndham 
to help you? He doesn’t seem to be doing 
anything much. I think associating himself 
with your work would do him good.” 

Pandora colored slightly. “He promised to 
see me, but he hasn’t kept his word. I called 
him up twice to get him interested and work- 
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ing on one of my committees, but he is always 
out or always busy.” 

“Does he answer the phone himself?” in- 
quired Craig, keenly. 

“No, he doesn’t. There is always a wom- 
an’s voice and she always has a reason for an 
excuse. I believe if I could get him on the 
telephone once it would be different.” 

Kennedy did not pursue the subject just 
now. ‘Well, Pandora, I’ve come around to 
ask you to do something for me, too. When 
do you usually see Mr. Blackstone to confer 
with him on your work?” 

“We have agreed to meet in the morning 
down in his office.” 

“Very good.” Kennedy saw a chance. “If 
you call up Wyndham now,” he added, glanc- 
ing at his watch, “I believe you could get him 
personally.” 

Pandora seemed surprised at Craig’s sug- 
gestion. Buthe urged: “Try to get him over 
here immediately. I must see him, myself. 
I am in the same condition as yourself.” 

I suppose Pandora thought Kennedy was 
taking liberties in advising her, but by this 
time her confidence in him was unlimited. He 
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had stood by too gallantly to have his motives 
misunderstood. 

In a few moments she returned. “I was 
talking to Lee. He seemed surprised when 
I told him I had called him up before. He is 
coming right over here.” She hesitated. “I 
can’t be long with him. I must get down to 
Mr. Blackstone. So I will leave him with 
you.” 

Wyndham appeared none the worse for his 
“ingle” of the night before. He seemed sur- 
prised to see us there so early, but suspected 
nothing about our activity in getting him 
there. 

“What is on your mind, Pandora?” He 
took her hands in his and held them as he 
looked into her eyes. 

“Do you want to do some work for me, 
Lee?” she asked, gravely. 

“Nothing I’d like to do better. What is 
it?” he replied, quickly. 

I looked at Wyndham almost enviously. 
He was one of the finest-looking young men 
I had ever seen. This morning his elation 
over Pandora’s call had brightened his eyes 
and given him a quick and easy smile. 
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“T’m trying to do too much in charity and 
social service—taken on more than I can 
manage with my writing—and I must write, 
now, Lee. It all helps. Mr. Kennedy and 
Mr. Jameson will help me out sometimes, and 
I thought you might do the same. Only, 
answer that telephone of yours yourself, so 
that I can get you when I need you.” 

Wyndham dropped his eyes. He knew. 
“Call me any time in the future, Pandora, 
and I’ll be ready to serve you.” There was 
adoration in his eyes. I knew he would have 
married Pandora the next hour if she would 
have had him. “May I help you this morn- 
ing?” he asked, eagerly. 

“No, I have to turn you all down this morn- 
ing.” She smiled at us all inclusively. “T 
have many things to go over with Mr. Black- 
stone, and I want to get back here to finish 
an article for Naked Truth.” 

“Are you still writing for that paper, Pan- 
dora?” Kennedy’s tone was hurt, as if he 
thought she was incapable of continuing to 
work for such an unpatriotic sheet. 

“T must,’ she defended. “Ladies must 
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live! And that means more to me this minute 
than ever before.” She was a bit impatient. 

I could see Wyndham’s surprise at the in- 
formation, and also that the only reason he 
didn’t express himself openly with Kennedy 
against The Naked Truth was through tact. 
He could not afford to set Pandora against him 
at this point. 

“Have you met the editor personally?” in- 
quired Craig, anxiously. 

“No; he wants me to go to lunch with him 
very soon to outline some work,” she an- 
swered, calmly. 

“Td take some one else along, Pandora. 
That chap is known all over as a sheik. He 
isn’t on the level and some hint that he has 
been subsidized by Centrania. You see, he 
boasts that he knows women—he has made an 
exhaustive study of the subject first-hand, 
from what I hear. He has no motive in his 
study to uplift or encourage woman. He is 
a hedonist. His whole idea of life is pleasure 
for himself. If he can promote the immor- 
ality of woman through his propaganda it 
will make more women possible for him. Such 
men are the scum of life.” 
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Kennedy was earnest and Pandora felt the 
truth of what he was saying. “Yes, Naked 
Truth is one of the greatest enemies America 
has to-day. We might afford to lose our 
money, but we can’t afford to lower the stand- 
ards of the mothers of our race any more 
than we can lower the honor of our credit.” 

Wyndham would have liked to say some- 
thing, but his own easy morals checked him. 
To preach cleanliness one must be clean. “To 
me, Pandora,” advised Kennedy, “the serious 
side of it is this—one can’t write those things, 
think those things, without ruining oneself in 
the end. One gets a warped viewpoint.” 

A fortnight ago Pandora would have been 
tempted to order out anyone who talked in 
that strain. Synthetol and its trailing trouble 
had steadied her, made her more tolerant. 
But I felt she was still unconvinced. She left 
us in a thoughtful, serious mood. 

“Wyndham,” urged Kennedy, “you have 
been so generous of your time with Pandora, 
I think it would be the least you could do 
to be equally generous with your country.” 

“Kennedy,” he replied, hurriedly, “I had 
no intention of being such a boob last night. 
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I didn’t think a few drinks would have that 
effect. I feel ashamed.” 

Craig raised his hand. ‘Don’t, Wyndham. 
Say nothing about that. But get busy with 
Hartley and the rest of us. Pandora needs 
protection and you are the best one fitted to 
give it. If you can help us break up the power 
of synthetol you are going a long way in pro- 
tecting the girl you really love. Do some- 
thing big, man. Win her back. She admires 
men of importance—and you have the brains 
that can carry you far.” 

Wyndham was thoughtful. “Yes—but if 
I bury myself in a laboratory it will give 
Blackstone a clear field.” 

“You might better bury yourself, as you 
call it, in a laboratory for a few weeks, with 
Pandora standing by, than to have Centrania 
bury us all in the future!” 

“Tl get in touch with Hartley.” Wynd- 
ham was considering. “You explain to Pan- 
dora, if she can’t always reach me when she 
wants.” 

Kennedy was as pleased at that assertion as 
if he had himself hit upon some secret that 
would draw the teeth of synthetol. “TI shall 
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let Hartley know that you are arranging to 
go with him, Wyndham.” 

As we parted from Wyndham I could not 
help wondering how Claire would take this. 
This was the beginning of a battle royal. 

On the way from the Woodward mansion 
to Kennedy’s own laboratory I could not help 
but be amazed at the number of pretty little 
girls out on the street. I was more amazed at 
their familiar manners. There was always a 
certain amount of accosting in the old days. 
But these girls didn’t look like that kind. One 
could read shame in their eyes and want, 
dire want, in their faces. They were trying 
to live, to pull through the emergency in the 
easiest way. 

It made me think of stories I had heard re- 
peated of the beautiful aristocrats of Russia, 
untrained, robbed of everything by the revolu- 
tion, in their last desperate stand selling their 
souls to save their bodies. These girls were 
facing a crisis. Some had had nothing to eat. 
Some had nowhere to go. There was only one 
thing to do. 

The unprotected girls of the city were in 
a panic. In nights of prosperity they had 
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read Naked Truth. They had read Pandora’s 
stories and articles in it, articles doctored by 
an editor whose whole unscrupulous thought 
was dooming the other sex to licentiousness. 
The themes were suggestive and the girls were 
suggestible. 

In hunger and fatigue a shrug of the shoul- 
ders throws off many restraining ideas of 
rectitude. So the girls of the city were taking 
the downward step. 

We had been at the laboratory perhaps an 
hour when our telephone rang. I answered 
it on the extension. It was a man’s voice, 
asking for Kennedy and I called him. He 
took the master phone. 

“This is the attendant of the court of Gen- 
eral Sessions, down in the Criminal Courts 
Building,” I overheard as I made sure Ken- 
nedy had the call. I did not hang up imme- 
diately, for I received a shock at the next 
words. “Mrs. Pandora Woodward requested 
me to call you and to ask you to come down 
to the court immediately. Good-by.” 

There was a frown on Kennedy’s face. He 
had had no chance even to ask what was the 
trouble. There was nothing to do but to 
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hurry down. What had Pandora got into 
now? 

Pandora was sitting up in front in the 
court as we entered. She seemed as surprised 
at being there as we were to be sent for. 

I looked about to see what case was being 
tried. It was the case of a girl charged with 
selling a preparation in aid of birth control. 
I wondered what it was all about. The judge 
was taking the matter in his own hands and 
questioning the defendant. 

“What made you adopt such a manner of 
gaining a livelihood?” he asked. 

“T needed money more than those girls 
needed babies. They had money. So I sold 
them the preparation and advice.” 

“Did anybody ask you to do it? Where did 
you get the idea?” the judge pursued, severely. 

“Why, no one told me directly to go out and 
doit, Your Honor. But I had the idea that the 
thing was needed, especially in these times, 
and I could make some money. ‘I told the 
district attorney, you know, that I got the 
idea from a story Pandora Woodward wrote 
for Naked Truth. I thought if that girl in 
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the story got away with it so successfully, I 
might.” 

The girl, no longer brazen, hung her head, 
ashamed, as the judge sternly laid down the 
law to her. He told her the penalty for such 
an offense. I had not heard the case, but I 
could gather that it was one in which the 
circumstances left no loophole for the law. 

The judge paused. The girl stepped out 
of the witness box. 

Suddenly the judge asked for Mrs. Pandora 
Woodward. 

Nervously Pandora advanced and stood at 
the rail. 

“Are you Mrs. Pandora Woodward?” asked 
the judge, sternly. 

“Ves.” 

“Did you write this article?” 

Pandora’s eyes were troubled as she saw 
the lurid cover of Naked Truth. The judge 
turned the pages. There was her name, of 
which she was very proud. 

“Did you write this article?” he repeated, 
holding it up. 

Pandora colored, was startled. “TI did.” 

“Then, Mrs. Pandora Woodward, I have 
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work for you to do. You,” turning to the de- 
fendant, “have been found guilty as charged 
in the indictment. You are here for sentence. 
To you I am going to show mercy. It is your 
first offense.’ He paused. “I parole you in 
the custody of Mrs. Pandora Woodward, who 
wrote in The Naked Truth the philosophy 
under which you have done this thing—you 
murderer of the unborn!” 

The girl turned with a hard smile to Pan- 
dora standing at the rail, eyes open with as- 
tonishment. Pandora turned to the judge. 
But the judge was through with them. There 
was much work to be done. Another case was 
being called. Pandora turned hastily. The 
girl followed her. 

Pandora looked desperately about in that 
sea of faces. 

“Craig,” she murmured, “please help me, 
advise me.” 

Kennedy was at her side in an instant, lead- 
ing the half-dazed Pandora out of court. The 
girl followed. | 


CHAPTER XIII 


PANDORA AWAKES 
“ HAT are you going to do to me now?” 
The tone of the woman whom the 
judge had handed over to Pandora’s care was 
derisive, the lowering of her brows defiant, 
yet there was intense interest in the quite 
ordinary features of the girl. “You got your 
hands full with me, lady!” 

Mollie Orr was not in the least abashed; in 
fact she had had so many hard knocks in life 
that this was mild by comparison. Besides, 
it looked ripe for petty graft. 

Pandora was annoyed, but game. Her keen 
blue eyes never wavered. In that cold, well- 
bred tone she answered, “Make the best of a 
bad bargain.” 

The older girl stiffened haughtily. “Bad 
bargain, eh? None of your insults, lady, or 
Ill tell the judge.” 

“It seems you are good at that. Some 
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people make other people’s shoulders the coat 
tree for their troubles. I did once—but now 
I’ve learned better. You haven’t. I’m will- 
ing to help you. When I see you refuse to be 
helped J’ll tell the judge. I’m sorry you never 
knew the word abortion until you read my 
story. I’m more than sorry J started you 
wrong—but as long as I have I’ll try to start 
you right. Only I ask you to give me as much 
attention in the right direction as your story 
to the judge claimed you had done in the 
wrong direction. I’d much rather inspire you 
to do good.” 

Mollie looked at Pandora and had the de- 
cency to lower her eyes. She had been hard- 
ened long before Pandora had even started to 
write. “What do you want me to do?” she 
asked, simply. 

“Come home with me. I'll have to let Mr. 
Blackstone know why I’ve been detained from 
the Social Service Institute. Mr. Kennedy, 
please, see that we get home safely. Then 
we'll talk things over.” | 

Mollie spoke up quickly. “Mrs. Wood- 
ward, I can’t get any decent job these days. 
There is no work.” There was a plaintiveness 
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in the tone as for once she was telling the 
truth. 

“T know all that,” Pandora replied. “But 
at least I can give you food, clothing, and 
shelter until the trouble is over.” 

“Over?” Mollie repeated it skeptically. 
“You’re some optimist!” 

“We have to be,’ flung back Pandora. 
“Victory can never come out of thoughts even 
tinged with defeat!” Mollie was silent and 
Pandora went on. “I'll share what I have 
with you. Ill ask you only to be as much on 
the level with me as I am going to be with 
you.” 

At the now half-closed Woodward mansion 
the girl was given a room not far from Pan- 
dora’s own and installed frankly in the house- 
hold. 

Pandora returned to us in the library. For 
a moment she stood, then sank into a chair 
and leaned her head with its sunny ringlets on 
her arms on the table and cried. There was 
real grief, and shame, in those tears. Kennedy 
let her ery. He knew those tears would help. 

“Craig,” she sobbed, “I’m trying to undo 
what I have done for Mollie, if I can. But all 
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the others! Will I be too late to help them?” 
Pandora let her arm fall to her side in a for- 
lorn and helpless gesture as she raised her 
tear-stained face to us. 

Kennedy stepped forward quickly and took 
the disconsolate hand. ‘Pandora, your own 
realization of the wrong of such writing is the 
longest step ahead in redemption of the 
others. Your position has given you a power- 
ful influence for good or evil with other wom- 
en. What you do or say or write counts. 
When you write such stuff you make yourself 
akin to the first Pandora. You unlock the 
casket of sex troubles with the pen of sen- 
suality. You have been loosing the evils of 
sex along with other evils. You hurt yourself, 
too. The finest in your nature will be dete- 
riorated, for such ideas will undermine your 
own character. Writing for sexy magazines 
is laying the foundation of illicit love for 
every wolf and weakling in the country.” 

“But, Craig,” she smiled, “you remember 
after the first Pandora had opened the casket 
and let all the little spirits, all the little 
troubles, out, she closed the lid down quick. 
There was one little spirit clinging within.” 
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“Yes—hope!” 

Suddenly Pandora’s radiant face clouded. 
She was facing here a situation that was no 
myth. She was practical. ‘“But—what shall 
I let Mollie--do?” She spread her hands out 
helplessly. “It isn’t good for any of us to 
be—idle!” 

“Why don’t you put her to work in your 
charities? She might be able to reach some 
you wouldn’t be able to reach. She is one of 
the poor—admits it.’ 

Pandora’s eyes brightened at Craig’s sug- 
gestion. “T’ll take her down to the head- 
quarters with me. It will be something to do 
that will not hurt her pride.” 

Mollie looked doubtfully at us when we saw 
her again a short time later. I could compare 
her only to a novice in crime who had sinned 
and was afraid of being caught. 

Kennedy must have caught it, too. “There 
is something more in the back of that girl’s 
head than any of us think. I’m going to ask 
Pandora to allow me to see her room after 
they leave.” 

It was an easy permission. And when we 
did get into the girl’s room I marveled at Pan- 
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dora’s generosity. Mollie had as many lux- 
uries as any débutante of the season. The 
very clothes the girl had discarded looked 
pitifully cheap and tawdry in the surround- 
ings. Pandora had rightly made her attire 
herself in clothes new to her. The psychology 
of the thing was correct. And the contrast 
was instructive. 

On the dressing table Craig picked up what 
seemed to be a discarded envelope. He picked 
it up hastily to read the writing on it. But 
out of the flap fell many loose beads, of the 
ten-cent store variety. We had a job for a 
few minutes collecting and replacing Mollie’s 
treasures. 

On the envelope, addressed to Mollie at her 
old address, was “Return to Miss Claire Ber- 
gen,” and it gave Wyndham’s address. 

Kennedy and I looked at each other with 
the same thought. What had been the letter, 
enclosed? 

, “For some time I have been gathering evi- 
dence against Claire Bergen,’ he remarked. 
“She is Just the type Centrania would employ. 
Her actions over the telephone, for instance, 
were quite what I would expect. She is too 
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clever to be really in love with Wyndham. 
But it is a low order of cleverness. Anyone 
who was really clever would know that the 
surest way to lose a man is to allow him to 
feel that his liberty is being curtailed. Any 
real vamp knows that and would act accord- 
ingly. Our enemies are paying her to charm 
Wyndham. I think she was responsible for 
that attack on us last night, too. She knew 
we were trying to get Wyndham. Centrania 
doesn’t want to kill him, either. They might 
have future use for that boy’s talents. But 
for us they don’t care. She informed on us 
and somebody got busy immediately.” 

“What do you think she is up to with 
Mollie?” 

“Mollie is only one of the least. The very 
foundation of the success, of the continued 
existence of any nation is its birth rate. 
Lowering the birth rate of this nation is Cen- 
trania’s propaganda. Centrania has the high- 
est birth rate of any of the white nations. 
That country knows what it is doing. Keep 
a high birthrate for itself and work every 
means to decrease the American—that is good 
business!” 
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We had no chance to see or even to hear 
from Pandora the rest of that day. Craig and 
I were busy with our own immediate duties. 
I was carrying on with the accumulated work 
of the Star and it needed all my attention. 
Organization of the Chemical Foundation 
work in the laboratory set up by Hartley was 
engrossing all of Kennedy’s time except such 
as he was devoting to the direction of Gaunt 
and his government agents in running down 
clews to the secret head of Centranian activity 
in America. 

We had our frugal dinner in our rooms as 
usual. It was then that the telephone rang 
insistently. My own nerves were so frazzled 
that I hesitated to take down the receiver. 
There was always the fear of some new, un- 
expected, alarming news. 

It was Craig who answered, and the call 
was for him. “What? Hasn’t shown up— 
yet! The work of the devil again! I’m sorry, 
Hartley. I’m going to use the last measure 
now to get him. If that fails—then there is 
only one thing left—force! He seemed so 
willing, wanted to go and help. I think I 
know the cause of his defection.” 
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Kennedy turned to me with a frown of 
determination. “Wyndham didn’t show up. 
Hartley has been waiting for him for hours. 
I’m going over to Pandora’s. It’s about time 
she knew the truth of Claire’s interest in 
Mollie, too. She had better be watchful. 
Sometimes I have thought it would be better 
if that girl were living anywhere else but with 
» Pandora. But then I am an opportunist— 
and Pandora is clever, if I can put her on 
guard.” 

Pandora was at home when we arrived. 
She was sitting in the dimly lighted library 
alone. She seemed so wan and tired. 

“Tt was a hard day, Craig. There is so 
much suffering all around and I seem so help- 
less to cope with it. If I only had Townsend 
here to work with me!” Pandora sighed and 
looked sorrowfully at the chair across from 
her, as if visualizing Woodward. Her hands 
fell dejectedly in her lap. 

Kennedy knew the mood was dangerous 
to Pandora. He had work for her to-night. 
Without hesitation he confronted Pandora 
with the problem. “Did you know Wyndham 
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didn’t show up at Professor Hartley’s labo- 
ratory?” 

Pandora started. “After the way he 
spoke?” she asked, incredulously. ‘Another 
disappointment! I had thought with such 
satisfaction, all afternoon, that his mind was 
on the job at last. What can we do about 
it?” She hesitated. 

“T’m going to ask you to work some more 
to-night. Do you think you feel capable?” 

Pandora leaned forward with excitement on 
her face. “For Lee I will!” 

“Tn the first place, Pandora, be careful with 
this Mollie Orr,” cautioned Craig. “In her 
room to-day I found an empty envelope with 
Claire Bergen’s name in the corner. It had 
been sent to Mollie at her old address.” 

Pandora’s eyes were wide with surprise. 
“You mean Mollie is working for Claire in 
some way?” 

“Yes,” returned Craig, “and Claire is work- 
ing for some one very much interested in 
Centrania. It’s up to you to win Lee Wynd- 
ham, not only for Wyndham himself and for 
your happiness, but for the good of the United 
States.” 
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Color suffused the girl’s beautiful face; de- 
termination gleamed from her sparkling blue 
eyes. Very humanly she exclaimed: “Wait 
till I see Lee! He will have to make good for 
breaking his word to me to-day.” 

I smiled at Pandora’s enthusiasm. ‘What 
did Mollie do to-day?” I asked. 

“Oh, she worked right with me all the time. 
When I told Mr. Blackstone about the situa- 
tion, he was most indignant. He said the 
judge had no right to do such a thing. He 
seemed angry with Mollie as the cause of it, 
but I interposed and refused to allow him to 
blame the girl for what she had done in her 
ignorance. For once she seemed grateful. 
He wanted to put her out to some work that 
was distasteful to her, I could see, so that 
when I asked him to let her be my aide I think 
I really won the girl’s good will. She knows 
I have no animosity toward her. . . . But if 
she is a spy working for Claire Bergen, Ill 
give her a run for her money that she is get- 
ting from Centrania!” 

Suddenly she stopped and seemed to reflect 
a moment. “Do you know, she had a tele- 
phone call to-night after we arrived home. It 
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‘was & woman’s voice and now, having heard 
what you say, I recall that it sounded very 
much like the voice of Claire Bergen. What- 
ever it was about, Mollie didn’t seem pleased. 
She was protesting about something. But I 
paid no particular attention to it.” 

“That’s nerve, calling up here!” I ex- 
claimed. 

“Well,” continued Pandora, “I told Mollie 
we would dine together and would talk over 
some work for to-morrow. I treat her like a 
friend. But she affects me at times. I can’t 
understand her actions. Several times, before 
you came here to-night, I would find her 
watching me most intently, and in her eyes 
would be a really compassionate look, as if 
she were sincerely sorry for me. Once I rose 
and put my arm about her shoulders and 
asked her if she had anything else that wor- 
ried her. I told her one can’t do the best work 
when one’s mind is overburdened, asked her 
to confide in me, said that maybe I could help 
her. ) 

“She looked at me shrewdly, but said noth- 
ing about herself. It was only this: ‘Troubles? 
I should worry! ‘You’re the one who seems 
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to have the most troubles.’ Then, at other 
moments, she sits and broods and her eyes are 
like reflectors, as if her mind was just disor- 
ganized. I have thought it might. be the 
struggle between her better nature and the 
desire for the old evil life. But now what you 
say sets me thinking. Some natures rebel 
against biting the hand that feeds them. I 
wonder what is really fermenting in Mollie’s 
mind? But what are your plans for to- 
night?” 

Kennedy got up quickly to close the door 
into the hall. As he did so he stepped back, 
softly. By the door stood Mollie Orr, dressed 
for the street. 

“Mollie, how did the work go to-day?” he 
asked kindly. 

I was wondering if she could have heard 
any of our conversation. Fortunately, none 
of our plans had been really discussed. She 
had missed that if, indeed, she had been 
eavesdropping. Pandora had risen hastily, in 
surprise at Mollie’s being there. 

“Work?” Mollie hesitated. “Say, what I 
called work when I was a kid was work. You 
couldn’t be dressed up for it. To-day was— 
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like play—but one of the best days of my 
life!” 

“Where are you going, Mollie?” asked Pan- 
dora, quietly. 

“Don’t worry, Mrs. Woodward, over me. 
I’ve some letters to mail and one small errand 
to do. I’m not going in for any of the old 
stuff that got me into trouble. Honest. Will 
you trust me?” She raised her eyes with an 
appeal to Pandora. I thought, if she were an 
actress she was a great deal more clever than 
I had ever given her credit. 

The two women faced each other. Pandora 
replied, quietly: “It’s all right, Mollie. Tl 
trust you.” 

As for me I did not like the girl’s connec- 
tion with Claire, whatever it was, and I must 
have shown it. She bowed respectfully to 
Kennedy and to Pandora, but at me she shot 
a withering glance. Kennedy smiled at me. 
I, who am always so polite to the ladies, had 
made no hit with Mollie. Mollie had her 
opinion of me. 

We heard the door slam before Pandora 
spoke again. “Never before have I felt as if 
I were being watched. But somehow I know 
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now that everything I do is known to some 
one else. Why is Centrania interested in me? 
I am just a foolish little girl who has lost 
about everything. I married for money and 
power. I have lost them. And what have I 
got? Pity! Most women would rather be 
killed than pitied!” 

“We have to work out our problems,” said 
Craig, calmly. “It’s all a part of God’s 
scheme.” He paused, lowered his voice. 
“Pandora, will you go to Wyndham’s apart- 
ment—with us—to see if he is there? There 
is no use calling up. That woman has been 
answering the telephone all day. You see, 
you are the one visitor she would least expect. 
If you could get in you would make it easy to 
put over what we all want. 

“Your power over Wyndham is not only 
greater than Claire’s—there is no comparison. 
He loves you. Claire Bergen is just an—an 
accident. He thought you were gone forever, 
you know. She might put up a fight. But, 
somehow, Pandora, I feel that you are not ex- 
actly resourceless. You have not only your- 
self and Lee to fight for—but your country!” 

Pandora was thoughtful. “It is a rather 
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difficult thing you are asking me to do. In 
my wildest flapper days I never reached the 
independent position of calling on my 
bachelor friends alone in their apartments. 
But I suppose wild times demand wild means 
to fight them. . . . I’m not afraid of Claire. 
. .. Claire hates me.... And I... well 
... to beat Centrania at her own game I'll 
go—now!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
HOPE 


“WOOK, Pandora! We'll have to work 
quickly. There’s Wyndham’s roadster 
and it’s full of traveling bags.” 

It was the first thing we saw as we stepped 
from Kennedy’s car a short distance from the 
apartment in which Wyndham lived. 

“Craig,” exclaimed Pandora, “that woman 
has inveigled him to take her on some kind of 
trip. What can be the matter with Lee?” 

“T can tell you. She has either lied un- 
mercifully to him or doped him, figuratively 
—maybe literally. No man in his right senses 
would act as Lee Wyndham is doing this 
minute.” 

As Kennedy spoke he went up back of the 
car, pulled out his knife and opened it to a 
long keen-pointed blade. Quietly he thrust 
it through until he had punctured both of the 
rear balloon tires. 
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“If our arguments don’t win up in the 
apartment, this will detain them a little 
longer and we can think up some new plan.” 

Pandora laughed mischievously. 

“Never mind announcing us, boy,” ordered 
Craig as we entered and met the elevator boy. 
“We're expected at Mr. Wyndham’s apart- 
ment.” 

We left the elevator and Craig strode down 
the hall to the door. He paused. Inside we 
could hear scurrying feet and feminine im- 
portuning. 

“You're the slowest thing on earth, Lee. 
Please hurry. I’m anxious to get away from 
this dismal hole of a city.” It was Claire’s 
voice. I wondered. She was scarcely con- 
cealing her too great eagerness to get Wynd- 
ham away from his duty. 

“Cut it, Claire. If your mind was as quick 
as your tongue I would like it better. I’m 
not going to leave behind the things that I 
want for my comfort. If I can’t do what I 
want to do, I am not going to make myself 
physically uncomfortable into the bargain. 
It’s no use to talk back. I’m not listening 
tot.” 
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I could see that Pandora was really enjoy- 
ing it. At least it told her many things she 
wanted to know. For one thing, Wyndham 
was leaving under pressure. There was every 
indication, too, of complete weariness of 
Claire Bergen’s charms. Perhaps her own 
efforts would be effective. 

Pandora was excited. “Craig, let me ring 
the bell. I want to see the expression of that 
woman’s face when she sees me.” Pandora 
pushed the buzzer possibly a little more in- 
sistently than was necessary. 

“Somebody from the office downstairs must 
be at the door, Lee. Do you owe them any- 
thing? Hurry up. Let me pay if you do. 
Only get a move on. Heavens! Was ever 
aman so slow?” 

Again Pandora chuckled and pushed at the 
buzzer. 

“Say, Claire, you might think your life de- 
pended on getting me away in a hurry. I 
never saw you so eager for anything before.” 

“Sh! Tl see who it is. They’ve rung 
again.” 

“Be ready to step right in,’ Kennedy whis- 
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pered to us, “before she has a chance to close 
the door.” 

I could almost hear myself breathe as I 
waited for that door to open. Claire seemed 
to be having some difficulty with the catch. 

Suddenly it opened. Before even Kennedy. 
could get his foot in the door to prevent its 
being shut in our faces, Pandora had flung 
herself into the little foyer hall of the apart- 
ment. Kennedy and I were in after her. It 
was over in a second and Claire was too sur- 
prised for the instant to speak. 

But Pandora had her wits with her. “Lee! 
Lee! It’s Pandora! I’m here! Where are 
you?” She darted down the hallway past 
Claire. 

Suddenly Claire seemed to come to life. 
The baffled girl screamed and made a quick 
lunge for Pandora. If ever hate shone in a 
woman’s eyes, it was in Claire’s. But Craig 
had seized her arms from behind and held 
them in a vise-like grip. : 

“Who?” called back Wyndham, skeptically. 
“Who is here? Oh, quit your kidding! Ye 
gods and little fishes! It 7s Pandora! Pan- 
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dora, how did you ever get by that vixen at 
the door?” 

We had followed through. Wyndham was 
standing with his arm through Pandora’s, and 
his face covered with lather from an inter- 
rupted shave. 

“Vixen! You call me that? You let your 
foot slip that time, Lee Wyndham—too far! 
After the way I have served you!” 

Suddenly Claire slumped to the floor and 
laid her pretty head on the upholstered daven- 
port. Her dark beauty was revealed at its 
most appealing as she resorted to woman’s 
oldest weapon, tears. 

But Pandora was cruelly radiant. She had 
found Wyndham before he had had a chance 
to get away. She did not know what it was 
all about, nor did we, although we might have 
made a shrewd guess. 

By this time Claire realized that the bland- 
ishment of even tears was ineffectual. 

“Such ruthless people, without a spark of 
humanity and feeling! Here I am, enceinte, 
about to have the father of my baby take me 
away where I can be quiet—when you force 
your way in to make a boorish scene like 
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this!” Claire was murmuring weakly. “Lee, 
Lee, don’t turn me down—now; please help 
me!” She raised two beautiful white arms 
pleadingly. 

Wyndham seemed mystified. “Is that true, 
Claire? That last you said? I didn’t 
realize i 

Even Pandora seemed shaken at the news. 
I saw that Kennedy had slipped from the 
room. He must be up to some search, I 
thought, and I called no one’s attention to his 
absence. 

Claire nodded pitifully at Wyndham. He 
raised the girl from the floor and led her to a 
chair. But suddenly he turned to Pandora 
with a look of intense unhappiness. 

“Pandora, is it true, what Claire has told 
me, that you are going to marry Conrad 
Blackstone, the banker?’ Wyndham’s eyes 
were searching her face for the truth. 

“Marry Conrad Blackstone? Why, Lee, he 
has just been a good friend to me in this pres- 
ent crisis. I don’t believe he has even thought 
of it! I know I haven’t. Did she tell you 
that after you left me? Is that why you 
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didn’t keep your promise to go to Professor 
Hartley’s this afternoon?” 

“Pandora,” he replied, solemnly, “TI thought 
I had lost you again! I didn’t care. With 
you I could work, do anything. I can’t forget 
the dear old days when we were so much to 
each other. Pan—don’t leave me again.” 
He moved to her side and was about to put 
his arm around her. 

“Lee! Lee! Don’t you think your place is 
here with me? Youoweme that! At least J 
never turned you down once.” Claire was 
speaking in her most insinuating tone. 

Pandora was not moved to pity. Claire 
Bergen’s voice was too calculating. She 
might fool a man with that maternal bunk, 
but not another woman. 

“Lee, I think Claire Bergen lies about her 
condition. If she tells one lie about my en- 
gagement to get you away from me and your 
duty, she will tell another to keep you. Now 
I have some things to tell!” Pandora’s eyes 
were gleaming with a patriotic fervor that 
rivaled any Betsy Ross or Molly Pitcher. 
“Claire Bergen is a spy, employed by Cen- 
trania!”’ 
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Claire’s face had grown ashen with anger. 
“A trumped-up charge for an emergency, 
Pandora Woodward! Don’t believe her, Lee.” 

“T know! She would prattle of mother- 
hood and its helplessness, when she is the 
head of a bureau that is preaching birth con- 
trol to the wantons who don’t need it and the 
foolish women who think they do.” 

Wyndham’s face was bewildered. “Pan, 
how do you know all this?” 

“By using my eyes and a friend’s observa- 
tions. I was made responsible for the welfare 
of a girl working under Claire Bergen. She 
was arrested and convicted of selling birth- 
control aids, and when she was questioned she 
told the judge she was led astray by what she 
read in my stories! So the judge committed 
her to my care under a suspended sentence. 
The best part of it is that the girl doesn’t 
know I am aware of Claire Bergen’s duplicity 
—and neither of them will ever know how I 
found out. Look at what she is doing to you, 
Lee. Dulling every spark of patriotism in 
you, every sense of duty to yourself, by filling 
you full of doped drinks and cooked-up 
stories. You listen to her treacherous lips, 
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lie in her traitorous arms, lulled to a sensual 
sleep, while the country that employs her is 
throttling yours with iron claws! Heavens! 
They know your worth too well. Are you 
going to be the clown to be wooed by a girl 
who is hired by your country’s enemy to 
swindle you into an ecstasy as false as her- 
self? But I dare her to prove that she is to be 
amother. That is a lie like the life she lives!” 

Claire Bergen’s face had assumed a steely 
mask. Hard would it have been to determine 
a thought that was in her mind. Gone were 
the wiles that had lured Wyndham. Only a 
snaky, cruel fascination remained. She was 
not the mistress of Lee Wyndham now, but 
the scheming servant of Centrania. 

I did not like the girl’s attitude. She was 
too quiet. She stood up for a minute, sur- 
veyed us all with a superior hauteur, then 
crossed the room to what seemed a more com- 
fortable chair. She raised her arms grace- 
fully above her head and about the chair as 
she leaned back and looked at us noncha- 
lantly. Instinctively I moved over nearer her. 
Her glance would have annihilated me, but I 
was thick-skinned. 
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“Are you going with me, Lee?” 

“Tf you can prove to me conclusively that 
you are not a spy, I'll think it over. But I 
am not leaving to-night. And for me to go, 
you must also prove to me that you are to be 
a mother. The time of my going away will 
have to be changed a bit, too. If you are not 
employed by an enemy to America it will 
make no difference to you if I work for this 
country. I feel my first duty to be to America 
and what it stands for—freedom and hon- 
esty. Pan—nothing under the sun will stop 
me now from helping, except death!” 

Claire’s fingers were twitching nervously as 
she played with the carving at the top of the 
chair back. Suddenly the carving dropped 
open on a little hinge. The girl’s fingers 
quickly clutched a tiny automatic, so tiny 
that it seemed like a toy. Quickly she cov- 
ered us. 

“Stand just where you are—all of you! 
The first who moves is as good as‘dead! I 
hate you, Pandora Woodward. His death 
would hurt you more than-your own. To live 
on without your lover is the poison of life. I’m 
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not supposed to do this, Lee Wyndham. But 
death will stop you!” 

Suddenly Craig’s arm came crashing down 
from behind the portiére. Claire’s aim was 
diverted. There was an explosion and the 
little automatic fell from her hand. 

Pandora screamed, staggered to the nearest 
chair, clutching her breast. Had Kennedy 
saved Wyndham at the expense of Pandora? 
We rushed to the stricken girl. Quickly Ken- 
nedy examined her. But we could find no 
bullet wound. 

Pandora had not been able to think she was 
losing Wyndham. His death would have 
crushed her. 

Craig stood up, wiping beads of perspira- 
tion from his forehead. “I thought I had been 
the means of ending her life! I had to act 
quickly to save Wyndham. What a moment 
of anxiety!” 

It was Wyndham, bending over Pandora, 
who seemed to arouse first. “Where is that 
she-devil? Claire’s gone! Escaped!” 

In our anxiety over Pandora, Centrania’s 
agent had slipped away. 

“Where were you, Craig?” I managed to 
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ask. Such swiftly changing events were al- 
most too much for me, accustomed though I 
was to new horrors and frights. 

“When we came in I noticed a small bag on 
a table in the foyer. While you were all busy 
having it out with Claire, I went through it. 
It had some money in it, some toilet articles 
for a lady, and this unsigned typewritten note 
carefully concealed in the leather lining.” 

We read: 


Get him away under any circumstances. Trump 
up something between Pandora and himself. Make 
him think she is interested in some one else. If that 
fails, tell him you expect to become a mother. He 
is man enough to fall for that. We expect you to suc- 
ceed. 


Pandora’s eyes were opened wide as she 
listened. She had not recovered her full 
strength, but in her face there was a new light 
shining—the right to love her foolish, erring 
sweetheart. 

“Pandora, I don’t care who hears, who 
knows it. I love you! And I have really 
loved only you. I have been crazy from dis- 
appointment, from blasted hopes. I am un- 
worthy even that you should touch me. Let 
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me purge myself through work and self-sacri- 
fice. Then, when America stands once again 
triumphant—we can really live!”’ 

I think Pandora’s enthusiasm for her coun- 
try at that moment, her own aroused love for 
Wyndham, would have prompted her to 
marry him that night if she had been urged. 
But she saw it, recognized just how he felt 
over the foolish life he had been living with 
Claire Bergen. 

“Tell me, Craig,” I pursued, “how did you 
ever stop Claire from shooting?” 

“T heard the pitiful story she was telling, 
and when I found the note I didn’t enter right 
away. I stood back of the portiére. I 
watched her suspicious fumbling with that 
chair top. When I saw the hinge drop open 
and heard her threat, I struck. I had intended 
facing her with the note when she repeated 
the lie, but I didn’t have a chance. She 
worked too fast.” 

It seemed a bitter revelation to Wyndham, 
a blow to his pride and his masculinity that 
he had been so gullible, a dupe of a foreign 
spy. If they had used that method to weaken 
him, he would now work in the secret Founda- 
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tion laboratory to weaken them. It was not 
too late. Kennedy had urged him to start. 

“T want to search the things that Claire 
used,” decided Craig. “Possibly we might 
find something else to indicate for whom she 
is working, and how—something that might 
lead to the head of this monstrous propa- 
ganda.” 

But a burned-out fire on the hearth had 
taken care of any new evidence. It had all 
been destroyed. Not a letter, not a canceled 
check or even a bill, was left. Everything was 
gone but some faded finery. 

In the meantime curiosity had been aroused 
over the shot. Kennedy explained tactfully 
that it had been an accident. No one had 
been even hurt. Everything was perfectly all 
right. Those in the apartment knew Claire 
Bergen and had made no objection when she 
hailed a taxicab, took her bags from Wynd- 
ham’s car, and departed alone. 

“Now, Lee,” urged Pandora, “no matter 
what you hear, please come to me first to get 
the truth of it before you get so excited. I’m 
too delighted for words to know that at last 
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you are going really to use those brains you’ve 
been neglecting so shamefully.” 

Pandora had taken Wyndham’s arm. He 
put his hand on her golden hair and touched 
it reverently. For so long the thought of 
being anything nearer Pandora than just an 
old friend had seemed so like an impossibility 
that now, with all barriers removed, it was 
something too beautiful, too evanescent to be 
true. Craig and I found something very im- 
portant to keep us busy as Wyndham leaned 
over and kissed her gently. Then she pushed 
him away. 

“No, Lee. Not until you have made good!” 

“Pan, I'll work as I have never worked be- 
fore. I know what hell it is to lose you. Now 
I want to look forward to the heaven of win- 
ning you. America’s success means you to 
me, dear!” 

“Tt will be wonderful, Lee, to think that 
Craig has brought me to my senses first and 
has helped me to make you find yours! My 
charity work and your laboratory work— 
how happy we'll be! Oh, Lee, get into the 
game—find something quick—so we can be 
together all the time!” 
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Pandora came to us shyly now. She seemed 
more beautiful to me then than I had ever 
seen her in the past. Shining from her eyes 
was the desire for service, for doing good— 
after all, woman’s crown. 

“T’m sorry, Wyndham,” laughed Kennedy, 
“but I spoiled two perfectly good rear tires on 
your car. I determined Claire wouldn’t make 
too fast a getaway with you.” 

Wyndham had become good-natured. Ina 
short time the damage was repaired by chang- 
ing tires. Orders were left that no one was to 
be given permission to enter Wyndham’s 
apartment. 

It had fallen to me to escort Pandora home 
safely. In the night we could hear the bells 
striking the hour of midnight. It was a new 
day starting. Kennedy and Wyndham were 
going to Professor Hartley and the Founda- 
tion immediately in Wyndham’s car. Pan- 
dora and I were watching them leave from 
Kennedy’s roadster. 

With a wave of his hand Wyndham called 
to Pandora, “America first!” 

Pandora blew him a kiss. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DANGER! 


T SEEMED that each day we left our 

apartment and hurried down town the con- 
fusion and unrest grew greater. 

Hitherto, troubled faces were tinged with 
curiosity as if the people were gazing on a 
spectacle or series of spectacles unreal and 
amazing, something that might clear up any 
minute. Now they had changed to faces 
troubled as if it were hopeless, unending, de- 
spairing. There was no curiosity attached 
to life. Hunger, sickness, and unemployment 
were real nightmares. Most minds by this 
time were fertile fields for Bolshevism or any 
other illusory radical idea. I sometimes 
thought we were the only optimists on the 
streets. 

We had come from the secret laboratory 
where Wyndham was now installed with Pro- 
fessor Hartley and a few other trusted and 
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zealous scientists of the Foundation. Things 
were humming. Inspired cheerfulness. was 
now the keynote of that laboratory. In 1776 
the spirit was represented by the drummer 
boy and the Minute Men. Now it was repre- 
sented by earnest-faced men working with 
test tubes, electric furnaces, and symbolic 
equations, working far into the night, unde- 
terred by discouragement or disappointment. 

We were on our way to Pandora Wood- 
ward’s home. It was near the luncheon hour. 
Pandora was glad to welcome us because she 
knew we had just come from Wyndham at the 
laboratory. 

“Craig, is Lee on the job?” she asked, 
breathlessly. 

“On the job!” Kennedy repeated it with an 
intake of breath. “So much on the job, Pan- 
dora, that no one can make him take a mo- 
ment’s rest—even a breathing spell.” 

Pandora’s face seemed troubled at that. 
“Tsn’t that just like Lee? He lets his joys and 
sorrows control him instead of his head. A 
brilliant extremist! Do you suppose I could 
reach him by telephone?” she asked with ~ 
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forced smile. “I would make a few sugges- 
tions to him that he might observe.” 

“That’s just the trouble, Pandora. To se- 
cure himself against interruption he has cut 
the wire to his laboratory. He will see no 
one—not even Hartley, except by appoint- 
ment through me. I am the only one besides 
himself who has a key to his laboratory.” 

Pandora’s eyes were glowing at the picture 
Craig had drawn of Wyndham’s industry and 
zeal. “But, Craig, we can’t let him kill him- 
self,” she exclaimed. “Did you try to get him 
to take a few hours’ rest?” 

“T told him to lay off during luncheon. He 
is just filling himself with black coffee he 
makes himself on a little alcohol stove in the 
laboratory. He treated us to some of it. It’s 
better than if he had resorted to some out- 
and-out drug. But he absolutely refuses to 
stop work.” 

“What is he doing?” Pandora interrupted. 
“Ts he actually accomplishing anything?” 

“T can tell you this much, Pandora, with- 
out violating any confidence. Professor Hart- 
ley is happier to-day than he has been for 
months. Last night when Wyndham and I 
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reached the laboratory everybody had lost 
heart. They had exhausted every avenue of 
research for a catalytic. It seemed the bot- 
tom had dropped out of everything, to them. 
Wyndham took hold immediately. Hartley 
outlined the needs of the laboratory, the goal 
we are striving to reach, and the methods. 
But on the way I had had a first chance to 
talk to Wyndham. [I had told him of my 
ideas. They were his. He agreed with me, 
only went further. Cool and calm, Wyndham 
went about advising, changing, instituting 
new plans of action, discarding many things 
he thought totally wrong. Inside of an hour 
he had that whole laboratory forer reorgan- 
ized and working along entirely different lines. 
I never saw such a brilliant executive mind 
in an inspired creative genius. He works, and 
his work leads him to something definite.” 

“What is he working on, Craig?” Pandora 
asked, anxiously. 

“By agreement, I can’t tell even you, Pan- 
dora. Centrania seems to be omnipresent. 
Its spies are everywhere. Even the walls have 
ears. Until the work is completed, until the 
government is ready to spring the gigantic 
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surprise, my lips are sealed. My duty now is 
to guard the secret and the life of the man 
upon whose brain the consummation of it de- 
pends. But one thing, Pandora, I can tell 
you. There is hope! Centrania must not 
ever forget that this country never knows 
when it is defeated!” 

“Oh, I’d like to see Lee, this minute.” Sud- 
denly she looked thoughtful. Her beautiful 
face was suffused with the light that only a 
woman’s face can be illumined by when she 
is thinking of her lover. ‘Do you suppose 
you could get him to dinner here to-night? I 
have some Social Service Institute work to 
do down at the headquarters this afternoon, 
but T’ll work a little faster, get home early. 
Coax him to dine with me.” Her blue eyes 
pleaded with Craig. “Then it will be like a 
reward for his work. After he once arrives, 
you—we'll get after him, make him rest for a 
few hours before he goes back to his duty.” 

Craig answered quickly. “That’s a good 
idea, Pandora. If he works this afternoon he 
will have been going steadily for eighteen 
hours—too much for anybody. He’ll break 
under a continued strain like that, and we 
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ean’t afford to have him break. Write him a 
little note. I think that will be the only thing 
that can get him away.” 

Pandora soon finished writing the invita- 

tion. 

“Tl take it up to him right away. You can 
look for us, I think, about six o’clock. For 
you, Pandora, I’m sure he will come. This 
morning when I was arguing with him about 
taking some rest he quoted many of the old 
arguments I had used all these months pre- 
vious to get him to work. I was rather floored 
by one of his speeches. ‘Kennedy,’ he said, 
‘I have wasted twelve whole months. Are 
you asking me to stop after working only 
twelve measly hours? I can’t doit. There is 
too much at stake.’ ” 

Naturally the girl was pleased with her 
lover’s enthusiasm, and when we departed 
with Pandora’s little note to Wyndham, even 
the meeting of Mollie Orr in the hall did not 
detain us. 

One could feel the resiliency and verve of 
youth in the spirit manifest at the laboratory. 
Thoughts and feelings were skylarking with 
hope, measured, calculated, scientific hope. 
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It seemed as if something divine were hover- 
ing near, a harbinger of victory and success. 
Expectant accomplishment was urging every- 
one to the limit of endurance. 

As Craig unlocked the door of Wyndham’s 
private laboratory, secluded even from the se- 
cret laboratory of the Foundation, Wyndham 
was so engrossed in his: work that he did not 
even hear us cross the room. It was only 
when Kennedy laid Pandora’s daintily per- 
fumed note on the table before him that he 
became aware of our presence. 

He took the note and read it eagerly. 
Then he turned to us. “Who is the chief con- 
spirator, Kennedy? You are determined 
you'll get me away—and this invitation is one 
I can’t refuse and don’t want to refuse. Con- 
found you! you knew that. And Pandora 
knows how to write a love letter. Well, things 
are coming along fine here. After all, prob- 
ably it will be the best thing I could do—to 
relax for a few hours—such hours!” 

The rest of the afternoon I worked down at 
the Star office. Kennedy was busy on inves- 
tigations as to the vast Centranian organiza- 
tion in America. It was something in which 
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he had not yet taken me into his confidence. 
We had agreed to meet at Wyndham’s labora- 
tory at five o’clock and then go to Pandora’s 
for dinner. 

- The intervening hours passed quickly. 
When we met Wyndham in the evening he 
was in a splendid mood, in spite of his fatigue, 
but I could see he was in a highly nervous 
state as a result of it. 

“There have been several calls for me on 
Hartley’s line, but no messages were taken. 
I forbade it absolutely. You didn’t try to 
reach me, did you, Kennedy?” 

Craig had not. He seemed worried about 
it. No one should have known where Hartley 
was working, much less about Wyndham. It 
was evident that Centranian spies were active 
everywhere. 

When we reached the Woodward mansion 
we were ushered into Pandora’s charming 
library. “Mrs. Woodward has not come in 
yet. I am looking for her to come home any 
minute, now.” The butler, well-bred as he 
was, could not conceal a faint anxiety in his 
tone. 

Kennedy looked at the big clock. “H’m! 
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It’s nearly six-thirty. I generally find Pan- 
dora punctual. By the way, James, is Mollie 
Orr home?” 

“No, sir. She hasn’t arrived, either. They 
both expected to be home by five. Mrs. 
Woodward hasn’t telephoned.” 

Wyndham was pacing the floor restlessly. 
He was disappointed. He had expected to 
revel in Pandora’s smiles from the moment of 
his arrival. 

Craig tried to reach the Institute headquar- 
ters which Conrad Blackstone maintained. 
Only a watchman seemed to be there. “All 
gone, long ago. What d’ye want?” Kennedy 
hung up without explaining. 

During the next half-hour we tried to read 
the abbreviated newspapers. That was too 
demoralizing for our already excited nerves. 
Wyndham finally had succumbed to an easy 
chair. He was puffing viciously at an old pipe, 
his face wrapped in clouds of tobacco smoke. 

“T don’t like it, Walter,” he muttered. “It’s 
damned strange. Something’s wrong. Pan- 
dora would telephone if there were any ordi- 
nary delay.” 

Kennedy was silent. It indicated to me his 
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genuine concern. Anxiety quieted him, never 
causec him to rush around and waste energy. 

Even the sound of the clock striking the 
hour at seven gave an ominous note. Pan- 
dora’s maid came to the door once and asked 
if we had heard anything. Over everything 
now there seemed the hushed expectancy of 
trouble. 

Wyndham’s spirits had suffered a complete 
collapse with his physical condition. “T feel, 
Kennedy, partly responsible for all this 
misery. If I hadn’t been such a cad, such a 
shirker, things might have been so different. 
Hartley tried to get me months ago. I just 
feel as if my past foolishness with Claire 
Bergen, my dissipated, immoral life, was 
nothing but rigged frivolity, rigged by an 
enemy. I know, and I feel I am a worse 
failure than Pandora’s ruined and dead 
husband. I have prostituted a genius for 
research work in a way that in the light of sub- 
sequent events has been criminal. And now 
am I to be punished for it just when happi- 
ness seems to be within my grasp? Pandora, 
ring up! Come home! Do something!” 

Wyndham’s long fasting his long vigil at 
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the laboratory, was taking its toll. His nerve 
was breaking. Craig realized that inactivity 
was the worst thing for him just now. 

“Ig there anything worse in this world, 
Kennedy,” he raved on, “than the suspense of 
waiting—waiting for some one you love to 
come—through minutes and hours of worry 
over every danger you can imagine?” 

“Wyndham,” Kennedy had decided as Lee 
had taken to pacing the floor again, “I am 
going to get busy. It seems strange that 
Mollie Orr hasn’t come home, either. We'll 
take you up to the laboratory and then I’m 
going to turn the whole city upside down until 
I findher. You can help us most by staying in 
one place. If you must do something, get busy 
up there. Trust me. If there is any news from 
Pandora it will come either there to you, at 
my own place, or at her home. The other two 
places I have covered. You will be doing most 
by sticking along on the job to get us closer 
to having the thing with which to fight Cen- 
trania when the time comes.” 

Wyndham was too exhausted to put up 
much of a battle, although I knew, and so 
did Craig, I felt, that he would never stay 
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there in such a crisis. I was sure Craig would 
make some arrangement for restraining him, 
for he would be of no use in the search. 

“In fact, there might be a message from 
Pandora up here already,’ remarked Ken- 
nedy, by way of easing it to Wyndham as to 
the inactivity that was to be forced on him. 
We had left Craig’s car and were entering the 
outside room of the Foundation laboratory. 

I was the first to enter the door. Imagine 
my surprise when I saw Mollie Orr arguing 
with one of the attendants, who stood before 
her, watching every move. 

Mollie looked up at the interruption. “Mr. 
Kennedy! Please help me find Pandora 
Woodward! They have taken her away!” 
The overwrought nerves of the girl were be- 
trayed by her hysterical emotion. 

I was ready to seize her, fling her out. I did 
not like her eavesdropping the night before, 
and her presence here before this laboratory 
showed she had an uncanny and criminal 
knowledge of things. Wyndham showed the 
same distrust, but he kept silent. He felt that 
Craig was best qualified to handle the 
situation. 
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“Who took Mrs. Woodward away?” Craig 
asked. 

“T don’t know—certainly—but I know they 
were Centranian agents!” 

Wyndham grabbed the chair for aipporn 

“How do you know?” demanded Kennedy, 
sternly. “What happened?” 

“T saw her taken, tried to stop it—and 
failed. I knew something was wrong, but I 
didn’t know enough and in time to stop it. 
Please don’t seem so angry with me. I have 
done nothing to hurt Pandora Woodward. I 
couldn’t, after the way she has befriended me. 
Why, coming here to tell you what happened 
will probably mean my own end! But save 
her, before it is too late!” 

“How was she taken? Tell me everything 
that led up to it,” urged Kennedy. 

“Mr. Kennedy,” began Mollie, “Mrs. Wood- 
ward seemed so happy all the afternoon. In 
spite of the sorrow and misery all about us 
she went at everything with a smile and with 
the courage to make us all work twice as hard. 
She had a great deal of office work to do and 
she arranged my work to fit with hers. I was 
making bandages all the afternoon for some 
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hospital that is taking so many of the accident 
cases. 

“Later in the afternoon she called me: 
“Mollie, we are leaving about four. There is a 
very difficult case to handle, a proud old lady 
who is ill and suffering, and they want me ta 
see her, to get her to accept a little aid to tide 
her over these distressing times. Mr. Black- 
stone says it needs tact and only I can do it, 
for she absolutely refuses any attention. She 
will die if she undergoes much more privation. 
It is on our way home. You can come along 
with me.’ 

“Mr. Kennedy, I left the Institute with 
Mrs. Woodward at four o’clock. We reached 
the corner of the street down which we had to 
turn, about half a block, to find the home of 
the old lady. At the street corner was a big 
open-air meeting. Some men, standing in the 
back of a big touring car, were haranguing 
the crowd. 

“We were curious to hear what was being 
said. The speaker had the crowd cheering. 
‘Let’s listen a minute, Mollie,’ she said. I 
stopped. I thought we were foolish in such 
times to get into a crowd, and said so, but 
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Mrs. Woodward never seemed to think of 
personal danger. This man who was speak- 
ing was a Centranian agent. He was shout- 
ing, ‘What good is a nation that hasn’t brains 
to defend itself? It’s a poor country that 
must pay its workmen with paper, that feeds 
its people from bread lines and soup kitchens, 
that can’t borrow a cent of money from a for- 
eign country.’ Mrs. Woodward was fascinated 
and angered by it. Her cheeks were flaming. 
She listened to many of the same sort of re- 
marks until she simply could stand no more. 

“Suddenly she moved through the crowd to 
the car. Then she turned to the crowd. 
‘Friends, I am an American woman! I can’t 
stand still and listen to such open traitorous 
statements. They are lies—lies—and you 
know it! When Europe needed our life blood, 
did our men refuse? No; America answered 
the call. Americans, those of you here who 
are Americans, our country is marking time, 
waiting for the call to go ahead. We have 
never failed. We can’t fail! Washington had 
his Valley Forge and a despairing winter. 
Lincoln had his Bull Run and Chancellors- 
ville. And our time has its foreign traitors 
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and synthetol! But there is a brighter day 
dawning. I am in a position to know. Mark 
time, men, beside the loyal ones under the 
Stars and Stripes, our glorious banner that 
has never yet waved over a battle that was a 
discredit to our nation—mark time. The call 
will come—soon!’ 

“Why, Mr. Kennedy, she swept those men 
off their feet. That woman will make another 
Joan of Arc when the time comes! They were 
cheering her, then. Finally the Centranian 
speaker asked her if she would accept a fif- 
teen-minute debate with him. She said she 
would. He invited her to step up into the car 
where both of them could be heard better. 
Before I could reach her, she was up in that 
car. 

“Then things happened fast. The motor 
was running. I don’t think she noticed or 
thought of that. The chauffeur started the 
car. Some one pulled her down to the seat. 
Another stifled her screams. And they were 
off! I ran after the car, but of course I 
couldn’t keep up.” 

Mollie was getting whiter all the time. 
She could not restrain the tears. 
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“Tt was framed on her,” groaned out Ken- 
nedy—‘‘a clever frame-up to get Pandora! 
What kind of car was it? Did you get the 
license?” | 

“They pulled up the swinging license num- 
ber. It was one of those new-fashioned 
motors.” . 

Wyndham groaned. “Pandora—carried off 
—in one of those cursed new synthetol 
motors.” 

A boy appeared with a telegram and 
handed it to Wyndham. 

“Kennedy, look! It’s from Pandora herself. 
Let’s go!” 

“Don’t let him, Mr. Kennedy! That’s a 
plant, too. I heard enough to know that. 
They want to get Mr. Wyndham from this 
laboratory more than any other thing in the 
world. They are worried over his presence 
here, more worried than over any other of the 
industrial war measures you have taken.” 

I was reading the telegram. 

They are keeping me at 151 Atkinson Square. I 


am watched by only one guard. I think you could 
help me. Pandora. 
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“A fake!” reiterated Mollie, weakly, now. 

Wyndham turned to her. “How can I 
know that I can believe you?” he demanded. 

The girl staggered a moment, then swept 
her cape aside. 

“They tried to get me—to prevent me from 
coming to you! They know I worship Pan- 
dora Woodward now!” 

Mollie’s arm was hanging helplessly at her 
side and the towel she had knotted about it 
was a bright red. 


CHAPTER XVI 
PANDORA’S PERIL 


ANDORA’S startling disappearance was 
fraught with a new menace. 

It had come at just the moment when, 
through Wyndham’s work with Hartley, hope 
had for the first time lifted a timid head in 
the working out of Kennedy’s desperate cam- 
paign to save) America from synthetol and 
Centrania. 

Hartley seemed plunged in the depths of 
despair, a despair blacker by reason of the 
brightness of the new spirit that had infused 
the work of the government’s secret labora- 
tory. 

“Kennedy,” he whispered, “the most im- 
portant thing is finishing Wyndham’s work! 
He cannot concentrate, with Pandora facing 
danger and death. You must do something!” 

Wyndham was striding up and down nerv- 
ously, using up what little energy he had left. 
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Mollie had left with a nurse who had been 
summoned hurriedly to take her to the near- 
est hospital, where her wound might be 
dressed. We were waiting for her to come 
back. In the meantime Kennedy had been 
busy over the telephone. It is never an easy 
problem to find a missing person, but it was 
doubly hard in these days when the very or- 
ganization of the police was shot to pieces. 

Suddenly the laboratory door opened and 
Gaunt strode in. “I hadn’t been back in New 
York an hour before I got your message, 
Chief,” he exclaimed. “I’ve done all you 
ordered. I have followed Amos Paget prac- 
tically every hour in Chicago. But he knows 
he is being shadowed. He gives us the slip 
now and then—but not for long. We always 
pick him up again. I was quite surprised 
when he started back to New York last night. 
By the way, he seems richer than ever.” 

There was silence at that. To be a rich 
American these days indicated only one thing 
—traitorous connections. 

“T am glad you are back, Gaunt,” remarked 
Kennedy. “Paget’s daughter, Pandora, has 
just been kidnapped.” Gaunt eyed Kennedy 
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steadily, but said nothing. “It happened late 
this afternoon,’ Craig continued. “She was 
enticed to enter a waiting car in a debate at 
a street meeting and carried off a prisoner. 
You haven’t heard anything about that?” 

“Not yet. I have been keeping on the trail 
of Paget. But I’m not surprised.” 

“How is that?” | 

“Why, he has got away from us again. It’s 
hard to tail a man always when he knows he 
is being tailed. But my men will pick him up 
somewhere, even this time. He has some se- 
cret method of communication with Centra- 
nia and we haven’t been able to discover it 
yet. We’ve tapped his telephone wires. But 
only the most discreet messages go over them; 
nothing from Centranians. They are too 
clever for that. Chief, I feel sure he knows of 
what has happened to Pandora Woodward. 
He is the most suave and oily man in the 
country. That is his cover in his secret alli- 
ance with Centrania.” 

“Tt is like him,” I interrupted, “always on 
the band wagon with the winning side. He 
must have had a jolt when he learned his 
daughter was working for her own country!” 
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“That is what I have been thinking,” con- 
sidered Gaunt. “No doubt that is what 
brought him back to New York. I believe 
we'll find he has been the means of kidnap- 
ping his own daughter!” 

Kennedy was watching Gaunt thought- 
fully. To me it was an interesting revelation 
of the man’s character, this speculation of 
Gaunt. It swept aside his hypocritical philan- 
thropies, his so-called broadmindedness in so- 
cial theories, his pleas of helping the poor in a 
way to make them restless, dissatisfied, so 
that they might the quicker fall for bunk. 
Paget was only a dishonest citizen lining his 
pockets at the cost of the life blood of his 
native land. One needs beware of the man 
or woman who spends half the time clipping 
coupons and the other half hobnobbing with 
the intelligentsia. They may call themselves 
national figures, but they are merely disor- 
ganizing internationalists. They preach 
altruism and are the most selfish of egoists. 
They like to break into print, hear themselves 
quoted. It is their inferiority complex. 

I turned to see how Wyndham was taking 
Gaunt’s speculation. Instantly his restless 
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pacing had ceased. There was a gleam of 
hope in his eyes. ‘Do you think it’s possible 
her own father has kidnapped her, is back of 
the plot?” he demanded of Kennedy. 

“T feel Gaunt’s theory is quite within the 
range of possibility.” 

“Then he would know that no harm would 
likely come to her. He would take care of 
Pandora—his own child!” 

Kennedy nodded. Wyndham was grasping 
at the back of a chair, as if he were a drowning 
man grasping at a straw. Almost he seemed 
in a nervous chill. His face was colorless, in- 
tensifying the dark circles under his eyes. 
Lack of sleep, anxiety over Pandora, and his 
newly awakened realization of the danger of 
his country were proving too much. 

Kennedy was the first to grasp the fact that 
Wyndham was exhausted and the peril in 
which it placed the whole situation. 

“Wyndham,” he remarked, energetically, 
“T’m going to find Pandora. After Mollie gets 
back I am going to get through to her in some 
way a message of confidence from you. I 
know the girl well enough to feel that the 
knowledge that you are standing by your duty 
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in the present crisis will be the most sustain- 
ing news she could hear. I know that if she 
knows you are battling ahead so near the com- 
pletion of your work, she can face the whole 
of Centrania.” 

“Paget wouldn’t let them harm her! He 
will see to that!” was all Lee Wyndham 
seemed capable of saying. His mind was on 
Pandora. Faded into the background was the 
work vital to the situation and to her. 

“Wyndham,” bustled Kennedy, “I’m going 
to fix you up something.” He drew a white 
folded paper from his pocket, unfolded it. In 
it was a white powder. He dropped a bit in a 
glass of water, tasted it, then fixed the rest in 
another glass and handed it to Wyndham. 
“Join me in a shot of acid sodium phosphate. 
You're suffering from acidosis resulting from 
fatigue. This is alkaline. It will enable you 
to work. And it is followed by no let-down, 
no bad after effects. We'll steal some of the 
very methods of Centrania to fight them!” 

The kaleidoscope of events had been almost 
too much for Wyndham. His hand shook as 
he took the scientific draught. But his ex- 
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hausted nervous force reacted almost in- 
stantly to it. 

“Get back on the job—for me,’ urged 
Kennedy. “From what you confided to me 
this afternoon I would say your work here 
would soon be complete. Go ahead—finish 
the job. It is the most effective weapon to 
save Pandora—while I prepare the way to 
save her.” 

An instant the two men faced each other. 
Wyndham gazed deeply into Kennedy’s hyp- 
notic eyes. He reached out his hand, Craig 
grasped it, and, without a word, Wyndham 
turned, erect, radiating new energy from his 
fatigue-wracked body of a few moments ago, 
and stalked into his private laboratory. 

Hartley, too, had gone back to his work and 
we were left alone with Gordon Gaunt. 

“Now that Gaunt is here,’ remarked Ken- 
nedy, “for the first time I can tell you some- 
thing of what I have been doing. You have 
been wondering who represents Centrania in 
America, who is the head of this gigantic con- 
spiracy machine. Well, I have found out.” 

Gaunt edged closer. I forgot Wyndham, 
the laboratory, even Pandora. 
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“During the panic, later in Woodward’s 
office, I got my first clew. I was interested in 
Paget piling up a fortune in the very wreck of 
his own country. I began sifting the evi- 
dence. Of course instructions were being 
transmitted from Centrania in code. But if 
Centrania has efficient spies working for our 
downfall, America has more efficient spies 
working for our preservation. We have de- 
ciphered the most difficult of all codes I have 
ever tackled. We were unsuspected long 
enough to learn that the agent of Centrania 
here is a financier under cover, the head of a 
cartel of Centranian banks—and his name is 
Schwartzstein!” 

“Schwartzstein,” I repeated. “I have never 
even heard his name. Have you, Gaunt?” 

“No, but then you do not suppose they 
would be foolish enough to have the very 
brains of their conspiracy here out in the 
open, do you?” 

There was no question in my mind of the 
force of Gaunt’s argument. 

“We know his name and we know his busi- 
ness,” repeated Gaunt. “The thing we have 
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to find out now is his hiding-place. If we find 
that ——” 

“You'll find Pandora Woodward!” 

Gaunt and I turned suddenly at the inter- 
ruption. Kennedy was smiling encouragingly 
at Mollie, her arm now in a sling, as she stood 
in the doorway. 

“What I want most of all is to get Mrs, 
Woodward.” Mollie was talking excitedly. 
“T didn’t come right back from the hospital. 
I was too anxious to get some news of her. I 
have been down in my old haunts. They don’t 
know yet that I have deserted them. I’m 
weak. I’m almost allin. But I found what I 
wanted.” 

Mollie had lowered her voice as we leaned 
forward, eagerly taking every word. 

“Her father, Mr. Paget, is crazy for her to 
become the wife of the Centranian Governor- 
General of America!” 

The shock I got was not only for Pandora, 
but the implication in those last words— 
America an economic vassal state to Cen- 
trania! 

“Hartley will look after Wyndham,” de- 
cided Kennedy, hurriedly. “Gaunt, see that 
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Mollie Orr is taken care of by the nurse. She 
needs rest. Then come back here and watch 
the laboratory.” He stepped aside with me. 
“Tm going down to the Paget house. I'll 
make him see something besides making 
money out of the wreck of his country. Once 
I pick him up again with the aid of Gaunt’s 
men we may hold him as a hostage for his 
daughter’s safety, anything, whatever the op- - 
portunity offers. But I want Paget first.” 

We came only to the outer door of the 
Paget mansion when we could hear excited 
voices in the big hall, although we could make 
nothing of them. As the inner door opened 
my excitement was so high that I scarcely 
thought of the opulent beauty of the interior 
—the marble tiles, the grand staircase with its 
wrought-iron rail twisting gracefully to the 
floor above, the rich hangings and wonderful 
paintings. I looked past the protesting face 
of William, the Paget servant, and caught 
sight of James, Pandora’s butler at the Wood- 
ward mansion. 

“Tt’s all right, William, I tell you. Mr. 
Kennedy is all right. He is Mrs. Woodward’s 
friend.” It was evident that without the in- 
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terference of James we would never have got 
in. He turned to Craig. ’ “Mr. Kennedy, ’'m 
in an awful fix, an awful fix.” 

It was then that I noticed that James had 
not only a horribly bruised face, but an eye 
black and swollen. 

“Why, what’s happened, James?” de- 
manded Kennedy, quickly. 

“We've been robbed!” James exclaimed, 
breathlessly. 

“Who? This house? Where’s Mr. Paget, 
William?” 

“T don’t know, sir. No, it’s the Woodward 
house has been robbed.” William’s air was 
such as to convey the impression that the 
Paget house never had such an ordinary event 
as a robbery nowadays to destroy its serenity 
and respectability. 

“Mrs. Woodward has been robbed? What’s 
been taken? Tell me how it happened, 
James.” 

James’s face showed his fear that we might 
think he had not been as vigilant in guarding 
Pandora’s property as he might have been. 
“The door bell rang some time after mid- 
night,” he explained, hastily. “I went down 
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to answer it. I thought it might be some 
news. None of us have slept since Mrs. 
Woodward disappeared. She was more than 
a mistress; she was like a friend to us all. I 
didn’t suspect violence. But the door was 
hardly unlatched when two men seized me, 
and others, five or six more, rushed in. It was 
all over in a second. But I managed to tear 
myself loose. I ran up the stairs, to barricade 
her door. I hoped I could call for help from 
the front window, or on the telephone. 

“That was my mistake, sir. It was Mrs. 
Woodward’s room they wanted to get in. 
That was all. I never even got a chance to 
shut the door. The two men were on me, beat 
me up, bound me, and threw me in the corner. 
Then they all went to work. 

“They found her traveling bag, a trunk in a 
closet, carried them all out to the middle of 
the floor. Then they began emptying the 
closets, the drawers of the dressing tables, 
took the things off the tops, began dumping 
everything in the bags and the trunk. Gown 
after gown came out of the closets, and all 
went into the bags and the trunk. They were 
soon filled. And what they couldn’t pack they 
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began carrying out on their arms to the cars. 
They had three of them. You know how the 
police are now. They see nothing; they’re not 
even to be seen. It’s as much as their lives 
are worth, with all the desperate characters let 
loose. It’s Just beyond them unless they are 
in force. 

“They cleaned out everything, lingerie, 
jewels, all her beautiful gowns. I was crazy, 
but I couldn’t move a hand or foot. They 
haven’t left a thing in Mrs. Woodward’s 
closets. What will I tell her when she arrives 
home? That was all I could think of. But I 
guess it won’t make any difference, now.” His 
voice trailed off hopelessly. “I heard Mr. 
Paget was in town. When the maids released 
me I came over here to see what he could do. 
I didn’t know where to get you. But Mr. 
Paget wasn’t home, either. I don’t know.” 
He shrugged. “I’m afraid it won’t make any 
difference.” 

“Why? What do you mean?” demanded 
Kennedy. “What won’t make any differ- 
ence?” 

“Anything!” James lowered his voice. 
“They found Mrs. Woodward’s wedding 
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gown. One of them held it up, made some 
remarks that made my blood boil. That’s how 
I got the black eye. 

“ She’ll never wear this again!’ the bruiser 
sneered, and he carried it over and tossed it 
into the fireplace with some papers; set it 
afire. 

“Mr. Kennedy, just as they were going 
out I heard the bruiser, who seemed to be the 
leader, say as he gave the burning gown an- 
other poke to make it blaze up faster, 
‘Schwartzstein won’t stand for any wedding 
gown of Woodward’s! Not when he has 
shiploads and storehouses full of that new 
synthetex from Centrania. She’ll wear syn- 
thetex—or she'll wear nothing! They can 
make a wedding gown of synthetex—and they 
can make a shroud of it!’ ” 


CHAPTER XVII 
FORCE 


ss R. PAGET instructed me to admit no 

one—and here I have three unwel- 
come visitors at this hour of the night!” The 
Paget butler was as surly as Paget would have 
been oily in resenting the intrusion of James 
and the troubles of Pandora. He looked upon 
James as the cause of it all. 

James turned quickly. “At least your loy- 
alty to your employer—and Centrania—ex- 
ceeds your courtesy!” 

William moved quickly, grasped Pandora’s 
butler by the shoulders from behind, and 
started to shove him out of the open door. 
He got only as far as the vestibule. 

Suddenly William felt a poke in the back. 
He turned quickly. His face blanched as he 
saw Kennedy’s gun pressing under his left 
shoulder blade. | 

“Enough of that, Wiliam! James did ex- 
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actly the thing a faithful servant should have 
done. He appealed to Mrs. Woodward’s 
father. If he were as he should be, if you 
were as you should be, it would have been 
quite right. I came on another mission. But 
it doesn’t take much mental arithmetic to put 
two and two together in this case. Why, you 
might even know where Mrs. Woodward’s 
things have been taken, yourself!” 

Kennedy gave an extra poke with the gun. 
William winced. Gone was his supercilious- 
ness. It was hard to be natural with an auto- 
matic at his back that might any instant blow 
him to kingdom come. 

“T don’t know who took the things, sir, or 
where they are, really, sir!” 

“Well, there is one thing you do know. 
Where is your master?” 

It would have been hard enough to tell 
Kennedy a lie with those eyes of his that seem 
to penetrate as if reading thoughts. But 
with the gun at his back, also, it was impos- 
sible. William hesitated. 

“Go on—tell me!” commanded Craig. 

“He has an office down on William Street, 
near Wall. I can’t tell you the number.” 
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“Then you had better take me there. It 
will be better. You might tell me wrong. 
And if you lead me wrong, this gun will speak 
first!” 

“But, sir, my hat and coat,” expostulated 
William as Kennedy started him down the 
steps. 7 

“Nothing doing! TI give you no chance 
for tricks. Just walk ahead there into that 
car of mine. Mr. Jameson will do the driving. 
You can give the directions. And I will watch 
you with this thirty-eight.” The finality of 
Kennedy’s tone discouraged further argu- 
ment. “March! Maybe Paget will be de- 
lighted to give us information concerning his 
daughter before I am through with him!” 

James was out of the door first, holding it 
open. William glared at him for his pains. 
Kennedy pushed William along at the point 
of the automatic and I brought up the rear, 
wary in case of accident. 

We were scarcely half down the steps when 
another car came dashing up to the curb, the 
door was flung open, and Gaunt jumped out. 
Even his relief at finding us still there did not 
betray a word from him when he saw Ken- 
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nedy’s argument by automatic. His face was 
calm, betraying neither excitement nor 
anxiety. 

“The Professor wants to see you immedi- 
ately!” 

Even the mask of Gaunt’s expression could 
not conceal the urgent desire for Kennedy’s 
presence at the laboratory. 

“T’ll have to take this jail-bird along, too. 
Afterward he is going to take me to Paget’s 
secret office. It will make no difference. Just 
blindfold him. He’ll never get a chance to 
report anything he sees or hears. We'll take 
good care he sees and hears nothing.” 

Gaunt knotted his handkerchief over 
William’s eyes, then took the gun from Craig, 
without once letting up on its pressure just 
over the kidney of the quaking butler. 
“Come on; step lively!” 

James returned to guard what was left in 
Pandora’s house and we shot away in the 
night of the half-deserted streets. There wag 
little business traffic and none for pleasure. 
There was no money to be wasted in making 
the early morning hours a time of revelry. 

Doctors have told me that four o’clock in 
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the morning is the time when all physical 
functions are at the lowest ebb. It seemed 
as if it also were the time when all functions 
of the great metropolis were at the lowest ebb, 
also. I think I never saw the city darker, 
more gloomy, more deserted. Many a block 
was darkened, lights broken or burned out and 
with none to replace them. The few people 
abroad on the streets acted as if their errands 
would not bear the light of day. I felt utterly 
miserable. Were we really running down, 
failing? Was this job of Kennedy’s, the 
greatest work of his life, to be a national fail- 
ure, his Waterloo? I shuddered at the idea. 
Sidewise I looked at Kennedy’s face, in- 
scrutable. I looked at Gaunt, expressionless 
in his efficiency. Then I shot a glance at 
Paget’s blindfolded butler. To me he seemed 
to personify all the accumulated indignities 
heaped on us by Centrania. I could have 
throttled him with pleasure. Common sense 
told me to forego that satisfaction, to use him. 

The laboratory was the very antithesis of 
the night. I wondered at the illumination. 
It seemed as if each window was a beacon. 
Was it welcome or warning? What had hap- 
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pened? Was something wrong? I saw Craig 
studying Gaunt as if for an explanation. But 
his stoical face, like the faces of the first 
Americans, betrayed nothing. He was watch- 
ing William. 

Our arrival had been watched and waited 
for anxiously. But Hartley, teeming with 
emotion, could scarcely gasp back what he 
wanted to say, when he saw a stranger with 
us. “Not here, Kennedy; he can’t stay here!” 

“Tl take charge of him, sir,’ interposed 
Gaunt. “In that empty storeroom he can be 
quiet and safe. J’ll stand guard over him.” 

The prisoner’s ears were alert. One could 
not blame him, since we had deprived him of 
sight. Nor could one blame him for a normal 
perception. All of us felt as if something 
portentous had occurred or was about to oc- 
cur. As Gaunt hustled him off he ill con- 
cealed his chagrin. 

An instant and Craig and I were following 
Hartley into Wyndham’s private laboratory. 

I scarcely knew the man. His hair was 
rumpled, his face, no longer pale, was flushed 
with excitement as he stood erect in his smock 
discolored and burnt with chemicals. But his 
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eyes shone like live coals. He rushed forward 
to greet Kennedy. 

“T have it, Kennedy! I have it!” 

Craig’s face underwent a transformation. 
After all, he had been the motivator of Wynd- 
ham’s work. The nation owed a debt to Ken- 
nedy and to Pandora for that. 

“T have taken the last step! I wanted you 
to be the first to know!” 

Again the two faced each other. In their 
eyes there was no need for congratulation, no 
need for even a question from Kennedy. 

“Tt’s big, Kennedy,” cried Wyndham, 
breathlessly. “It had to be big to beat syn- 
thetol. I have known all along of the basis of 
their synthetol. I have found how to make 
that as well as they. They cannot conceal 
catalytics from me. But that wasn’t enough. 
We had to have something that would ruin 
synthetol and Centrania. By Heaven! Hart- 
ley and I have worked! But our help has been 
wonderful. Such keen minds here, Kennedy! 
All who have realized have helped. I have 
been searching for something I had worked 
on when I was ambitious just after I left the 
Tech. I had made some progress then. Now 
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T had to take it up where I stopped. Fortu- 
nately I was on the right line, the one thing 
that will free the nation from the slavery of 
synthetol, save us from extermination. I 
have found it. What does it cost them to 
make a gallon of synthetol? Never mind! I 
can make synthetol for practically nothing— 
nothing!” 

On the table before Wyndham was a pecul- 
iar arrangement, as if minute cells were 
grouped in a spiral on the inner surface of a 
sphere of glass with a pole, as it were, at each 
slightly flattened end, the whole in a vacuum, 
with what were like electrodes blown in the 
glass and protruding from each pole. 

Wyndham picked the thing up carefully, 
almost tenderly, and beckoned to us without 
a word. We followed him out into the main 
laboratory. 

At the far end was a huge motor. He placed 
the little sphere in a sort of socket, carefully, 
adjusting the electrode from the negative 
pole. 

“Kennedy, give me that pocket flashlight 
you always carry. It will be as good as any- 
thing else.” 
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Wyndham took from it the tiny battery, 
placed the battery in another socket adjusted 
to the electrode from the positive pole of the 
strange little globe. 

Instantly the great motor began to hum! 

The tiny little dry battery was running the 
huge motor! . 

“There’s a fearful waste of energy here,” 
smiled Wyndham, quietly, “but we can afford 
it just to demonstrate it for you. Besides,” 
he added, drily, “the whole expenditure of 
energy has not destroyed even a drop of water 
yet!” 

I looked closely at Wyndham’s peculiar 
sphere with its apparently innumerable cells, 
counted them just for something to do. There 
were ninety-two. 

He saw what I was doing. I think he gave 
me credit for more sense than I really had. 
“They are the elements, you know,” he said, 
simply. “That globe is my protomotor!” 

He paused, but I did not ask a question, for 
fear of displaying my ignorance before him, 
and he went on. “Electricity starts it—be- 
cause it is electricity it produces—incalculable 
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current. It is a cracking process—the crack- 
ing off of ions. 

“Once started, the thing is like perpetual 
motion—only I don’t want you ever to call it 
that in the Star when you announce it—for 
this is nothing less than stepping up, as it 
were, the original bit of energy until you have 
released from the very atoms themselves that 
tremendous force which, theoretically, would 
plunge the universe ultimately back into its 
original chaos—were it not that the universe 
is itself infinite and recreating itself through 
eternity!” 

“Wyndham,” ejaculated Kennedy, “this is 
the greatest day for America since 1492— 
except 1776! Shall I finish it for you?” 

“Yes, Kennedy, I believe you can. You 
have been my inspiration!” 

Craig turned to me, speaking slowly as if 
dictating through me the statement to the 
readers of the Star which appeared in the 
“extra” that memorable morning. 

“We used to believe that the universe was 
composed of an unknown number of different 
kinds of matter, the chemical elements. We 
now know that instead of innumerable ulti- 
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mate kinds of matter, there are essentially 
only two kinds. One is negative electricity, 
the tiny particle called the electron, familiar 
to the radio fan who observes the effect of 
vast swarms of such particles operating in his 
radio vacuum tubes. The other is positive 
electricity, the ultimate particle of which we 
call the proton. 

“From these protons and electrons all of 
the chemical elements are built up. Iron and 
copper, gold and silver, oxygen and hydrogen, 
all the ‘elements’ differ from one another 
merely in the number and arrangement of the 
electrons and protons which they contain. 
There are ninety-two of these ‘elements’ and 
we knew all of them but four up to now. In 
this laboratory they have isolated those four. 
The whole ninety-two are known. 

“They are in a scale, an electronic-protonic 
scale, upon which Wyndham has been play- 
ing with a physico-chemical theory that is 
entirely new, until to-night he has put the 
finishing touches on this modern idea of the 
nature of matter and has released what he 
calls Protonic Force! 

“Matter is really nothing but foree—elec- 
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tricity. He has released it—incalculable elec- 
tronic-protonic power. That glassful of water 
over there can do the work of the metropolis!” 

Wyndham nodded. “There is power in the 
very air of this room to do what synthetol by 
the ton could never do! It is mine. I have 
found it. But, Kennedy, before you and the 
others here, I am giving it, dedicating it to the 
government of America, my America!” 

There are some moments in life indescri- 
bable. In that dirty, musty laboratory, a man 
not much more than a boy, by prolonged con- 
centration, hours of incessant labor, and a 
sense possessed only by a genius, had given to 
his country what would be the salvation of 
it at the instant when it was tottering on the 
edge of ruin. 

I looked on Wyndham with awe. It was a 
dramatic moment. Wyndham seemed ex- 
alted, inspired. Kennedy grasped his hand 
again in congratulation. It seemed as if it 
broke the spell, brought Wyndham to a 
realization that there was one thing lacking 
to make it perfect. 

“Where’s Pandora?” he asked, tensely. 

“With her father, I believe,” was Ken- 
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nedy’s answer. “I have brought Paget’s but- 
ler here, a prisoner. As soon as we can get 
this news out, I intend to force him to lead us 
to Paget’s office. I am convinced he knows.” 

Wyndham regarded Kennedy nervously a 
moment. He realized it was useless to shake 
Craig in his determination of the course to 
pursue. “Then let’s get this news out imme- 
diately,” he exclaimed. “We cannot afford to 
delay a minute to get to Pandora!” 

It was a busy laboratory suddenly again. 
In spite of having worked at high pressure all 
night, regardless of the first streaks of light 
in the gray east, everybody was set to some 
task. We took hold of it with a spirit that de- 
fied fatigue. 

It was no light thing to call the President of 
the United States to inform him that the 
country had been saved. That was Kennedy’s 
first duty, and he performed it with a satis- 
faction I have never before seen him show in 
any other of his cases. To be the announcer 
of such news was the sensation of a lifetime. 

Next Craig let me call the Star first of all 
the newspapers, ahead of even the news serv- 
ices, in appreciation of the steadfastness of 
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the old publication in keeping up the morale 
of the people. 

I shall never forget the publisher when at 
last I reached him. “Jameson, I’m afraid I 
can’t go on any longer. I’m all in.” 

“T have a scoop for you! The Star must 
get out with it, first. Wyndham and the 
Foundation have discovered a new thing that 
will do what synthetol never can do—Protonic 
Force.” 

“Just give me a start on the other fellows! 
Tl call the office right away, order them to get 
out an extra. Don’t waste time with me. Get 
the desk. Dictate your story over the wire. 
I'll give the orders to the managing editor and 
the press room. Hurry, Jameson. Get a 
statement from Kennedy, exclusive—and 
from Wyndham and Hartley. Go to it!” 

Thus it was that the first intimation in 
print on the streets came, as it should have 
come, from the Star. By the time I had fin- 
ished with that it had given them all the start 
they needed. The rest of my time was taken 
up with issuing the news to the associations. 

Kennedy had got in touch with the Mayor 
to cause the notification of the city govern- 
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ment, then with the Governor of the state, 
and through him with other state Governors. 
He had called upon the leading broadcasting 
stations to aid in spreading the news. Noth- 
ing was neglected to reach the heads of great 
corporations, the bankers and_ brokers. 
Everything was rigged for the greatest re- 
covery every recorded upon the opening of 
the stock market that morning. 

Telephone, telegraph, and radio were work- 
ing in no time. It was wonderful to get the 
gasps of astonishment, the exclamations of re- 
lief and joy, that came back over the wire. 
But we had no time to wait for comments. 
There was too much work to do. Messengers 
were running frantically in and out. Camera 
men from news reels arrived as from the very 
air. Flashlights were popping, reels of nega- 
tive were grinding, every wire was busy with 
outgoing calls, and messages of congratula- 
tion were piling in by the basketful. 

I had almost forgotten Gaunt and Paget’s 
butler. Kennedy had not. Gaunt was a tried 
servant of the Republic; his job was to guard 
William, and William was ready the instant 
Kennedy wanted him. 
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It was past nine in the morning when Ken- 
nedy decided he could leave the rest of the 
messages to Hartley. With Gaunt guarding 
William, Kennedy, Wyndham, and I piled 
into a closed car and we started for Paget’s 
office. Paget had not returned to his house 
all night. 

What a ride it was! The city had waked 
up to the greatest surprise of its life. It 
hardly knew how to take it. It took it with 
noise, and every minute it was getting wilder, 
noisier. People were undecided whether to go 
to work or call it a holiday. Everybody had 
expected something quite different. 

Crowds hung around newspaper bulletin 
boards, about newsstands, about even the 
newsboys. Every edition was sold out before 
the next was on the street. The nation was 
hungry for news. Protonic Force meant more 
than Roentgen rays or Hertzian waves or any 
other scientific discovery had ever meant. It 
meant more than any news in my recollection, 
even back to the sinking of the Maine in my 
boyhood days, more than any wars or rumors 
of war or any peace, for this meant the very 
continued Lire of the nation. The people 
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were eager to be saved, and Protonic Force 
sounded substantial and all-powerful. 

Churches and cathedrals were open to all. 
Chimes were ringing out the glad tidings. 
Factory whistles and sirens on land and on 
the harbor were answering. Impromptu 
street-corner meetings were organized and 
patriotic speakers had no difficulty in holding 
listeners. Horns were blowing, and people 
had brought out every manner of noise-mak- 
ing device from cow bells to clappers. Auto- 
mobile horns were honking. Confetti filled 
the air and gay ribbons and streamers of tis- 
sue paper were tossed from windows. The 
carnival spirit seemed to have seized men and 
girls. Flags and bunting were being hur- 
riedly draped on buildings and dwellings. 
Never have I seen such a change in such a 
miraculously short time. 

William’s eyes were popping from his head. 
What had happened overnight? All he could 
see was a nation gone mad with joy and relief 
and hope. 

Traffic had to stop for some college boys 
making a gala time of it, snake-dancing down 
the Avenue and singing impromptu songs 
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poking fun at Centrania. People swarmed 
out from the sidewalks to the roadway in a 
bedlam of noise. Yet no one minded. It was 
good to think we had discovered something 
that would beat Centrania at her own scien- 
tific games. 

Wyndham’s face was covered with smiles 
at the outburst he had brought about. Old 
men, staid business men, were cutting capers 
that would have done credit to clowns and 
jesters. Occasionally some one in the crowd 
recognized Wyndham. Then there was pan- 
demonium. It was all we could do to proceed. 

All over the city, all over the country, the 
same scenes were being enacted. Groups of 
people would gather and, under the leadership 
of some singer, would lift up their voices in 
song. The more serious sang “America.” 
They even went back to “There’ll be a hot 
time in the old town,” but mostly they re- 
called “Pack up your troubles” and “Where 
do we go from here?” and other songs of the 
last previous great conflict. It was like a 
great community sing. 

Further downtown the scenes were re- 
peated, but with the characteristics of that 
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section uppermost. In the financial district 
ticker tape was uncoiled in long streamers 
from windows high up above the canyons of 
streets. The street was white with torn 
papers in lieu of confetti. Old Trinity’s bells 
rang out with a glad measure of cheer that 
echoed down Wall Street and along Broad- 
way. Optimism seemed borne along on the 
prevailing winds. 

Finally we reached William Street near 
Wall. The bandage had long since been re- 
moved from William’s eyes. 

“Tell us when to stop,’ adjured Kennedy. 
“No tricks!” 
Gaunt emphasized it with the gun. Wil- 
liam looked sidewise. He saw no encourage- 
ment from this thoroughly aroused American 

crowd. 

He indicated a large new office building. 
The car stopped and we followed him into the 
elevator and up to the top floor. He tried a 
door without a name on it. The door was 
locked. Gaunt poked again with the gun, just 
for good measure. William did not need the 
hint. He dived into his pocket, produced a 
bunch of keys, knocked again first, then ven- 
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tured to open the door. I noticed Gaunt 
shoved William ahead as a shield. If there 
was any shooting, William was to stand the 
first brunt of it. 

But nothing happened. There was only 
silence, except for the sound of the elevator 
down the hall. Wyndham’s smile had van- 
ished. The suite was empty. It was a bitter 
disappointment. He had felt sure we would 
find Paget there—possibly with Pandora. 

For a few minutes we debated what to do. 
This was indeed a secret office of Paget’s. 
William had at least played fair to that ex- 
tent. Outside, the din was increasing. We 
could hear it wafted up even at this altitude. 
We turned to leave for no other reason than 
that Kennedy had turned. 

Down the echoing hall came the clang of 
the elevator door, followed by steps resound- 
ing in the deserted corridor. 

It was Amos Paget, Pandora’s father, wild- 
eyed. 

Paget stopped short when he saw us, 
grasped the knob of a door for support as if 
bracing himself for another shock. 

“Kennedy! I’ve been trying to locate you 
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everywhere! But everyone has gone crazy 
with this discovery. I was going to make one 
last attempt to find you from here.” 

William’s face was dark with anger, but a 
quick thrust of Gaunt’s gun reminded him 
forcefully to conceal his thoughts and feelings. 

“What for, Paget?” There was no respect 
in Kennedy’s tone. 

Paget knew it. But he did not stop to care. 
He spread his hands out deprecatingly. 
“Kennedy, I’m all wrong! Everything in my 
life has been all wrong. I trusted Centrania 
more than America. I have not a friend left. 
I bP) 

“And not much of a fortune—now,” Ken- 
nedy reminded, sarcastically. 

“No, that’s gone, too!” He looked at us 
fearfully. But it was not even his fortune 
that was uppermost in his mind, now. “Ken- 
nedy! Wyndham! That is the least of my 
losses! My little girl, my Pandora is gone! 
They tricked me in the end, tricked even me, 
when they heard of this discovery. My God! 
Wyndham, they have carried Pandora off— 
for what?” 





CHAPTER XVIII 
VICTORY! 


SICKENING surge of fear swept over 
us as the full reality of Pandora’s dan- 
ger loomed before our minds. 

Wyndham was taking it more quietly than 
I had expected. Only once his hands clenched 
as Amos Paget was talking. “Have you any 
idea where they would take her?” he de- 

manded in tones too quiet to be normal. 
Paget was in the throes of despair. He 
knew the people who were holding Pandora. 
Wyndham looked at the frightened father 
with scorn. “It seems, Mr. Paget, your worry 
and fear come late! Too bad you didn’t have 
some of that anxiety when you let them bait 
Pandora with patriotism at that street meet- 
ing! You might have known human nature 
well enough to know you can expect no honor 
among crooks. You’re out. They have your 
daughter. And now you come for help to the 
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men against whom you have conspired. 
Twisted thinking!” He queried impatiently, 
“Have you any idea where we might find 
her?” 

William seemed anxious and was watching 
Paget, as if seeking to get his attention. But 
Paget’s glance was on the floor. 

“They have taken her to their secret den. 
Where it is I have never been told. I wish 
I knew. I wouldn’t have come to trouble you, 
Kennedy. I would have found her myself.” 

William showed his relief. He was afraid 
Paget knew too much. 

By this time Wyndham’s composure was 
deserting him. He was pacing the floor. 
Back in my mind the thought kept persist- 
ently nagging: Were we too late? Was Pan- 
dora married to Schwartzstein, or had she 
been done to death, or worse? 

“Every minute we stay here is losing time,” 
Craig decided. He stepped to the telephone, 
and was back in an instant. “TI am going to 
leave you here. There will be others to watch 
you in a few moments. I have telephoned to 
your headquarters, Gaunt. Paget, is this 
place safe?” 
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“As safe as any place where I might be,” he 
answered, gloomily. 

It was not many minutes before the men 
arrived from the Custom House and arrange~ 
ments were made quickly. With Gaunt and 
Wyndham, Craig and I hustled back into the 
car. 

“T didn’t want to talk before either of them, 
although I believe Paget has had enough of 
Centrania,” remarked Kennedy as we started 
uptown. “I can think of only one way 
to find this Schwartzstein’s hiding-place 
quickly.” 

“How?” demanded Wyndham. 

“T am going to get the information from 
Claire Bergen.” 

Wyndham gave Kennedy a startled look. 
“Don’t be too sure about what you may get 
there. You underestimate that girl. She’s 
mighty secretive. You needn’t think you can 
threaten or cajole information from her.” 

“Wait and see!” Kennedy had an air of 
confidence. ‘Wyndham, I think it would be 
just as well you didn’t figure in the interview. 
I'll make it short.” 
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We left him in the car in front of Claire’s 
hotel. 

There was a bravado in her eyes, a Mona 
Lisa smile on her lips, when Claire saw us. 

“Well?” she exclaimed coolly. She was 
going to let us do the talking, a good policy 
when in doubt. 

“Claire,” began Kennedy, “I suppose you 
know why the bells are ringing and the reason 
for the general celebration?” 

She laughed shortly. “That isn’t what you 
have come to tell me. Any fool knows the 
cause of this riot. A previous visitor brought 
me all the newspapers.” 

As we entered the living-room I was 
amazed to see Mollie Orr. Her face betrayed 
nothing. 

“You needn’t be afraid of Mollie. You met 
her in the court-room the morning the judge 
turned her over to Pandora Woodward.” 
Claire chuckled, but somehow her spirits did 
not seem the highest. 

But Claire had been meticulous about her 
toilette that morning. Each wave of her 
glossy locks was in its place. Her gown was 
some soft lavender chiffon with golden float- 
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ing draperies from the shoulders. It made me 
think of the last burst of glory in an autumn 
sunset. I wondered if it were symbolic of 
Centrania’s hopes, hopes that were sinking 
out of sight. 

“Claire’—Kennedy lowered his voice— 
“have you heard that Centrania kidnapped a 
girl yesterday?” 

She did not answer at first, turning the 
question over in her mind as if studying to 
what it might lead. She smiled slowly. “TI 
heard they carried off somebody. But if you 
have come to find out from me who it is, you 
have tackled the wrong person. I don’t know 
and I am not particularly interested.” 

“No?” Craig asked, in surprise. “I know 
the woman and I thought you would be 
greatly interested.” 

Claire’s eyes betrayed a little gleam of 
curiosity. ‘Who was it?” she asked. 

“Pandora Woodward.” Craig said no more, 
counting on the brevity of information for 
emphasis. 

“What?” Claire stood up in her excite- 
ment. “Pandora Woodward! What do they 
want of her?” 
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“According to the roughnecks who stole her 
things last night from the Woodward man- 
sion, Schwartzstein is going to marry her— 
if he hasn’t done so already.” | 

Claire clutched the chair to steady herself. 
She was pale with emotion. But there was a 
vengeful glare in her eyes. “That girl cir- 
cumvents every plan I ever make! I hate 
her!” 

“Not so fast, Claire,” he cautioned. “She 
was kidnapped. She isn’t with Schwartzstein 
of her own will.” 

Claire ignored me. “Mr. Kennedy, why do 
you come to me with this?” 

Craig smiled an enigmatic smile. “I think 
you are a resourceful and beautiful young 
lady. You see, Claire, Schwartzstein is in 
love with Pandora. He wants to rule America 
and he wants her with him as his wife. They 
have been together some hours.” 

Claire looked at Kennedy with a darkening 
of every feature of her beautiful face. Craig 
continued, “I was going to suggest, if you are 
interested, I might get Pandora away.” 

Claire smiled. “I get you. All is fair in 
love and war!” 
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“Exactly. I am glad you get what I mean. 
They have Pandora in this Schwartzstein’s 
underground den. If I knew where that was, 
I could steal her away.” 

“The little devil! You say Schwartzstein 
has taken her there?” She asked it incredu- 
lously. “Why, he promised me I would be the 
first lady of the land because of my work and 
my sacrifices for him and Centrania. The in- 
grate! I will get her away from him! Are 
you game for danger?” 

Kennedy merely nodded. Their eyes met 
and they understood each other. “Anything 
to get that girl safely back!” 

“T knew you would be. You are a man! 
Then you can follow me. I'll take you to the 
place. But you must look for trouble. Mollie, 
will you go along with me, to help me?” 
Claire was appealing to Mollie. 

Eagerly Mollie accepted. The instant 
Claire’s back was turned she shot’a look of 
elation at us. It was evident why Mollie had 
been with Claire—for the same purpose as we 
had come. Only, Kennedy had been suc- 
cessful. 

Claire started slightly when she saw Wynd- 
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ham in the car, but with a certain amount of 
audacity rose above the situation. “I suppose 
congratulations are in order! I read you had 
won out, Lee.” 

Wyndham was most uncomfortable in her 
presence. He acknowledged her greeting, but 
was silent all the way downtown. 

The noise and the jam of traffic were be- 
coming greater every hour. Many workers 
had left the buildings by this time and were 
participating in the wild celebration. A gen- 
eral holiday had been declared. People from 
near-by suburbs, even, were pouring into the 
already crowded city to see the fun. But 
there was less trouble than when the city had 
had fewer visitors. The people were happy, 
delirious with joy; but there was something 
in the cause of the delirium, such relief from 
anxiety, that it now bordered on the spiritual 
and the crowd was essentially orderly under- 
neath its wildness. 

I think we felt detached from the spirit of 
revelry. Each of us realized the danger into 
which we were heading. But I think Lee 
Wyndham felt it most of all. His anxiety 
over Pandora was increasing momentarily. 
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The man who had had most to do in starting 
the celebration was sitting back in the car, 
impatient, nerves worn to a frazzle, and hag- 
gard with anxiety. 

I jumped at every strange sound, every sud- 
den move of Claire. Any strange face peering 
at us from the passing throng was something 
to be watched until we were safely by. I real- 
ized my own nerves were on edge. 

The progress of the car was slow. It seemed 
hours getting downtown, but it couldn’t have 
been more than an hour. Craig was at the 
wheel and Claire sat in front, directing him. 

We were down in the heart of the financial 
district by this time. Where was Claire tak- 
ing us? Still old Trinity’s chimes were ring- 
ing out gleefully. The crowds were just as 
great down here as uptown. 

We turned up Church Street until we came 
opposite the rear of the old church. Claire 
motioned Kennedy to stop. 

I looked about me and saw that. we were 
getting out before an antiquated low office 
building. There seemed to be no suspicious- 
looking people standing about the building; 
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in fact, no one who betrayed the least undue 
interest. 

But all the time I felt we might be walking 
into an ambush. Schwartzstein, I thought, 
betrayed no lack of nerve when he would have 
his most private headquarters in a prominent 
old place like this. He would spare no care 
to cover it. 

Claire stopped, looked all about. I fancied 
she was surprised, too, at the lack of vigilance. 

“We'll go in,” she said to Kennedy. “We 
have to go all the way down the hall on the 
first floor. The last door on the right is the 
one we want.” 

I followed Craig and Claire. All of us were 
silent, but Mollie was looking about her with 
interest. “I want to be able to find my way 
out,” she whispered, nervously, to me, with a 
laugh. 

Gaunt acted as if he were being led into a 
trap and was not going to let it spring shut if 
he could help it. 

We came to the door and stopped. “Are 
they in there?” whispered Kennedy. 

Claire did not reply. We hesitated at the 
opening of that door. What would it reveal? 
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She took a key and started to unlock the 
door, quietly. She turned the knob slightly 
and then waited. We would hear no steps, no 
sounds whatever that would indicate whether 
it was occupied or empty beyond that door. 

This time Claire was bolder. She turned 
the key all the way, turned the knob, flung 
open the door softly, as she motioned for us to 
keep back from it as it opened. 

It opened on a flight of dark stairs. 

Gaunt looked at Craig. “Are you going 
down there, Chief? I don’t like the looks of 
this thing.” 

“You don’t need to go if you are afraid. 
Centrania has never been very much afraid 
of you!” Claire was sarcastic. 

“We'll all go,’ Kennedy decided, quietly, 
under his breath. 

Gaunt deigned to give no answer to 
Claire’s impudence. No one need be afraid 
of his courage. 

We started down the dark steps cautiously. 
Claire motioned for us to tread carefully. 
We did not dare use flashlights to see what 
were our surroundings. It would betray us 
instantly. But Wyndham suddenly asserted 
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himself. He insisted on being next to Craig 
and Claire. I understood. He wanted to be 
the first to reach Pandora. 

Craig kept putting his arms out wide to 
touch the dank walls. It was a narrow flight 
of stairs. 

Soon we came to a. level stretch of cement 
tunnel, equally narrow. I heard a prolonged 
roar overhead. Kennedy stopped. He was 
trying to figure out the direction of the thing. 

“We are under the street now, under the 
subway, Walter,” he whispered back to me. 
“T am sure of it. This underground alley is 
leading us in the direction of Trinity church- 
yard.” 

Claire paused, motioned back at us to be 
still. Mollie came closer to Craig, as if seek- 
ing support from his calmness. 

All of us were keyed emotionally to the 
highest pitch. Yet how different were the 
motives! 

Slowly onward went Claire, but we were ad- 
vancing more and more slowly, as if she, too, 
were using the utmost caution in traversing 
something forbidden and dangerous. 

By this time Mollie had pressed ahead of 
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me to Wyndham. “Mr. Wyndham,” she 
whispered, “let me help, too. She was so good 
and sweet to me!” Wyndham turned and 
touched her shoulder. 

I could now faintly make out Claire turn- 
ing a bunch of keys. “They are the keys to 
the doors down here. I don’t know which 
one fits.” 

Craig felt the keys, fumbled with the lock 
carefully, then inserted the key in the lock. 
It was done quietly enough, but down there 
in the Stygian darkness, under what must be 
old Trinity churchyard with its ancient graves 
above us, the sound seemed like an alarm to 
my supersensitive ears. 

Kennedy turned the key. Again we waited 
for some action on the other side. Claire 
cautiously pushed open the door. A beauti- 
fully furnished reception room, empty but 
well lighted, lay before us. 

I kept looking back over my shoulder. Any 
minute I expected a command to halt and a 
bullet. s 

There were four doors into this under- 
ground room. We had come through one. 
The other three were closed. Where did they 
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lead? Where was Pandora? Behind which 
did danger lurk? 

“One room they use for special prisoners 
and spies,” whispered Claire, her hand on one 
door. She opened it. There was a sort of 
foyer, and at the other end I could make out 
the bars of a cell. 

For the first time Craig flashed his electric 
bull’s-eye. In the cell, staring wildly at us, 
but silent with fear, was Pandora! About her 
was the most tempting food, untouched, as if 
she had gone in protest on a hunger strike. 

TT eal”? 

She had jumped up, her arms pitifully 
extended through the cold bars. She 
clutched the bars as if she would faint from 
sheer relief. With Claire, Craig found the 
spring lock on the outside by which the cell 
door slid into the wall. 

Wyndham sprang forward and caught Pan- 
dora in his arms. 

The same instant there was a warning cry 
from Gaunt guarding our rear in the recep- 
tion-room. At the same moment, cutting us 
off from the reception-room where were 
Gaunt and Mollie, we saw William, the Paget 
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butler. Somehow this spy high in the service 
of Centrania had been rescued from the Paget 
office down the street. He had come from 
another of the doors. Gaunt was covered by 
a man behind the butler. In William’s hand 
flashed an automatic. There was a rush 
across the reception-room just as the auto- 
matic flashed. Mollie had divined the man’s 
purpose and with a scream had flung herself 
between him and Pandora. 

At the same instant Kennedy had pulled 
his own automatic. He had got William and 
the man behind him. 

“Mrs. Woodward—I have helped—you are 
the only one who has ever been kind to me— 
I—want you to be happy—I a4 

Mollie’s voice trailed off. But for Gaunt 
her body would have slipped to the floor. For 
Pandora she had made the supreme sacrifice. 

“Pandora,” muttered Wyndham, hoarsely, 
‘Gs this Schwartzstein here?” 

“Yes. In there!” 

Pandora had scarcely raised her hand to 
indicate the remaining door when a steel 
shutter, as it were, seemed to drop over it. 

“Here, Gaunt, take Pandora to the street, 
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quick! Jameson, beat it! Kennedy—back!” 
Wyndham had turned in time to see that 
Claire herself had fled, to be lost in the crowd. 
He was fumbling in his pocket. 

Suddenly the lights in the reception-room 
went out. 

“Kennedy, your flash!” 

Craig handed it to Wyndham. Instantly it 
went out. 

“T want just that little battery in it, Ken- 
nedy! Stand back, please! Are you out? 
All?” 

Wyndham darted back into the dark pas- 
sage in which we were now struggling up- 
ward. I heard him bang door after door 
behind us. 

“T placed that thing with the battery, 
Kennedy, against that steel door, closed the 
other exit. Confined, the Protonic motor will 
develop an explosive force that even I don’t 
know yet. I never had a chance to test it 
before!” 

Behind us was a dull roar. We picked our- 
selves up from the heap in which the earth 
shock had thrown us in the concrete passage 
and struggled on up to the door in the corridor 
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of the office building through which Claire 
had first led us. It was open as she had left 
it in her flight. That open vent had saved 
us from the terrific force of the explosion. 

In the light of day I breathed a sigh of re- 
lief. Kennedy was there behind me, Gaunt 
at my side, and Wyndham was carrying Pan- 
dora in his arms, clinging desperately to him. 

“Quick!” muttered Kennedy. “Can you 
take care of her, Wyndham? I want to get 
over in the churchyard!” 

“Yes, I can take care 

“T’m all right, Lee dear!” 

Around, and up a flight of steps we pushed 
our way, even before the celebrating crowd 
itself had realized what had taken place in 
the rear of the old burying-ground. There 
was a crater, deep down in the earth. Ken- 
nedy paused on the edge, then began picking 
his way down. 

At the bottom was a figure in the wreckage 
of steel and cement. I gasped with astonish- 
ment. Wyndham swore under his breath. 

Looking up at us with eyes that saw beyond 
and above us was Conrad Blackstone, Amer- 
ica’s conservative banker. 


” 
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Suddenly it came to me—Blackstone— 
Schwartzstein! 

The explosion, our struggle up to the light, 
our hasty dash over to the crater, nothing had 
diverted Wyndham from the main chance. 
He had Pandora tight in his arms as if never 
again would he let her go. As we gazed upon 
the body of Blackstone, Wyndham was listen- 
ing with anger to her story of the indignities 
to which she had been subjected in the fright- 
ful effort to break her will. 

Pandora still had on the simple black dress 
she wore on her errands of mercy. I realized 
the significance of it. For the woman it was 
the somber dark garb of service. For on her 
had fallen the duty of the future—of putting 
heart into the cold, calculating, conscienceless 
fatalism of science. It was she who must 
make the new man. I saw in her the new age 
of science. Humanity is master—science is 
servant! Again, I saw it chemically, typified 
by the crude of phenol in the test tube plus a 
third chemical, this time, that gave the ex- 
quisite synthetic perfume! Here, before my 
eyes in this vast drama, love had been syn- 
thetized! 
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As I turned again to Pandora and Wynd- 
ham, the same old handclasp seemed as sweet, 
the same old-fashioned kisses, the same old 
tense embrace were just as thrilling, and the 
blue eyes and the brown eyes found in each 
other’s depths the same happiness of which 
the dreams of humanity are made. Only, 
now, in this union of two wonderful souls, 
frivolity had been purged. 


THE END 
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